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Nationalism in Netherlands East India 


By AmMry VANDENBOSCH 


I 


‘Ta political and social upheavals in Asia have attracted 

an avid world interest. For some strange reason this 
interest does not extend to the Dutch East Indies to nearly 
the same degree that it does to most of the other Asiatic coun- 
ries. Japan, China, the Philippines and India have long been 
the objects of keen interest, and much has been and is still 
being written about them, but, outside of Holland and 
restricted circles in other countries, the Dutch East Indies 
have received scant attention and little is known about them. 
In the popular mind the Dutch East Indies calls up a picture 
of jungles and wild natives. In more enlightened circles 
there still lingers an impression of Dutch colonial policy and 
administration which is best described by the expression— 
“keep the native’s belly full and his head empty.” This gen- 
eral popular impression has been somewhat modified in recent 
years by reports which the hundreds of tourists now yearly 
attracted to Bali, ‘the jewel of the East,” have brought back 
with them. But at best the boatloads of tourists who stop 
at East Indian ports for a day or two are able to acquire only 
a vague and superficial impression of this marvelous insular 
empire. 

This general failure to realize the importance of the 
Dutch East Indies in world politics is indeed strange, for 
their population, resources and production make them a very 
important factor in world economy. The natives of the 
islands needed only a political and social awakening to make 
the East Indies one of the great potential powers of the 
Orient, and this awakening has arrived. Nationalism has 
spread to the East Indies, too, and, as if to make up for its 
belated appearance, has taken root with added intensity. The 
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far-reaching constitutional reforms inaugurated by the Dutch 
government in the last dozen years may be taken as an index 
of the strength of the East Indian nationalist movement. 

A few figures will convey some idea of the place of the 
East Indies in world economy. They consist of a series of 
island groups lying under the equator and extending from the 
southeastern part of Asia to Australia, and virtually con- 
tiguous to the Philippine Islands. They are strategically 
situated on the crossroads of two important world highways: 
the route from Australia to India and the Far East, and the 
route from the Eastern Asiatic countries and the Philippines 
to Europe. Java is only about 600 miles from Singapore, and 
Sumatra is separated from the Malay peninsula by only the 
narrow Strait of Malacca. From west to east, from Sumatra 
to New Guinea, the East Indies extend over 3,000 miles, and 
from Java to the northern boundary of Borneo is a distance 
of 1,500 miles. The total area of the East Indies is 733,68! 
square miles or about one-fourth of the area of continental 
United States. The island of Java alone has an area about 
equal to that of the state of New York, Sumatra to that of 
California, Borneo to that of France, the Celebes cover 4 
larger area than the state of Washington, and New Guinea 
is about the same size as Japan proper. Sumatra alone has an 
area one and a third times as great as the total area of the 
Philippine Islands. The population of the East Indies is 
nearly 62,000,000; a population nearly equal to that of Japan 
proper, and four and a half times that of the Philippine 
Islands. 

But figures on area and population are, after all, no true 
index of the economic importance of a country. More reveal- 
ing in this respect are statistics on its foreign trade. The 
Dutch East Indies in 1925 produced 90% of the world’s 
quinine, 84% of its kapok, 80% of its pepper, 60% of its sisal, 
36% of its rubber, 22% of its tin, 12% of its tea, 10% of its 
sugar, 7% of its coffee and about 2% of its petroleum. The 
foreign trade of the East Indies amounted to over a billion 
dollars in 1927. The total foreign trade of the Philippine 
Islands during the same year was valued at about $270),000,- 
000. The United States’ share in the East Indian trade has 
greatly increased in the last two decades. Much American 
capital is also invested there. The Goodyear Rubber Com- 
pany and the United States Rubber Company together have 
some 150,000 acres in rubber plantations in Sumatra produc- 
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ing the raw material for the factories in Akron. An increasing 
number of American automobiles are imported and General 
Motors has built a large assembling plant at Batavia, Java, 
the capital of East Indies. 


II 


HILE the nationalist movement in the East Indies is not 

as far advanced as it is in India or the Philippines, it is 
displaying great vigor and is causing the Netherlands govern- 
ment and people no little concern. The movement took root 
in the East Indies much later than in India and the Philip- 
pines, and is at present a couple of decades behind the miove- 
ment in those dependencies. It is not easy to find an explanation 
for this late inception of the movement in the Indies, but 
some factors may be singled out in partial explanation. 
Nationalism is in considerable part the product of western 
education, and in particular of higher education which trains 
native leaders. Western higher education was introduced in 
India over a hundred years ago; the Spaniards established a 
university in the Philippines in the very early days of their 
occupation, and the United States government immediately 
extended western education on a very large scale. The Dutch 
were slow in introducing either lower or higher education, 
except education for the sons of native heads to train them 
for the native civil service. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the islands outside of Java 
and the Moluccas were not effectively occupied until about 
1900; thus the penetration of western influences in the greater 
part of the East Indies is still in its early stages. Another 
factor of great importance, at least as compared with the 
Philippines, is the social and legal position of the Eurasians. 
In the Philippines the Eurasians identified themselves with 
the native cause and became the leaders of the nationalist 
movement. The Dutch have been peculiarly free from race 
prejudice, have always freely intermarried with the natives 
and accepted the Eurasians in their society. Legally and 
politically they are assimilated to the Europeans. Naturally, 
the Eurasians have considered their interests as identified 
with those of the Dutch. 

As compared with India, other factors may be mentioned 
in accounting for the late development of the nationalist 
movement in the East Indies. India has a cultural background 
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which is entitled to a large place even in world history; the 
East indian cultural heritage, while not insignificant, is in no 
way comparable to that of India. Moreover, India is a coun- 
try with a great political past and with a strong, centuries-old 
historical consciousness. This consciousness of past greatness 
in the presence of cultural deterioration and political depend- 
ence has contributed not a little to developing the nationalist 
spirit. The Indians also have a great advantage in the English 
language. In imparting their language to the Indians the 
English unwittingly aided the nationalist movement. English 
provided the Indians not only with a common language, 
which was in itself a great cohesive force in overcoming the 
difficulties in the path of national unity because of numerous 
dialects, but it also gave the Indian upper classes an instru- 
ment for direct communication with the outer world. While 
English is a world language, Dutch is spoken by only a few 
millions. Until recently, few East Indian natives knew Dutch 
and knowledge of Dutch did not place the possessor in easy 
and direct contact with the full current of world movements. 
Furthermore, the influence of Christian missions ought not 
to be overlooked. While missionary propaganda was a promi- 
nent motive in the early years of modern imperialism, its 
influence is of an entirely different character now. Mis- 
sionary propaganda on the one hand brings about a reaction 
in native society, a stiffening of resistance to an attack on its 
religion and frequently many of its social customs, but on the 
other hand Christian missions through their educational and 
humanitarian work serve as a powerful propelling social 
force. Christian missionaries of the last few decades have been 
very sympathetic toward the native movement. Progressive 
missionaries have welcomed the change in the native’s men- 
tality from sheer passiveness to a spirit of independence and 
an eagernesss in trying out and developing all his powers. 
Missionary work on a large scale was begun very early in 
India, but is a recent introduction in the East Indies. Ameri- 
can missions with their social emphasis have long carried on 
a very extensive work in India, but are almost totally absent 
from the East Indies. 

A last factor and an important one contributing to the 
late development of the nationalist movement in the East 
Indies, is the Dutch policy of respecting native customs and 
political institutions and building upon them instead of 
replacing them. This policy of protecting and utilizing native 
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institutions and customs has served to hold the nationalist 
movement in abeyance. The nationalist movement often grows 
out of and always seeks to utilize native discontent, which 
frequently is nothing more than resistance of a primitive 
people to the disintegration of its own civilization resulting 
from the invasion of outside influences. Under the Dutch 
policy of indirect government a native movement has less to 
feed on, and nationalist leaders have much less mute discon- 
tent to enlist in their cause. But there is an eschatological 
belief common among the Javanese that very shortly there 
will come a Prince, Ratu Adil, who will bring happiness and 
plenty, and nationalists and communists exploit this belief. 


III 


"THERE are certain peculiar features of the social and 

economic structure of the East Indies which have an 
important bearing on the political situation in the East Indies 
and in Holland. The intensity of colonization is far greater 
in the East Indies than in either the Philippines or India. 
There are in proportion to the native population nearly five 
times as many Europeans in the East Indies as there are in 
India. The Dutch have migrated te the East Indies in large 
numbers in the last two decades. Many of them live there 
only during their productive period; others make it their 
permanent home and never return to Holland. The number 
of Dutch settlers in the East Indies is very large in compari- 
son with other Eastern dependencies. In addition to the large 
European population there is the large and economically 
important racial group of 1,200,000 foreign or non-native 
Asiatics. The vast majority of these are Chinese, though they 
also include considerable numbers of Arabians and British 
Indians. The Arabs and the Chinese have been in the East 
Indies for centuries; many were even found there before the 
arrival of the Dutch. The foreign Asiatics constitute the 
middlemen, the trade intermediaries between the natives and 
the Dutch, and are therefore an important factor in the 
economic life of the country. There is practically no native 
middle class. 

The East Indies constitute a great investment colony of 
the Netherlands. About three-fourths of the capital invested 
in the islands is Dutch. It is estimated that the value of the 
Dutch investments alone totals between a billion and a quarter 
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and a billion and a half dollars. Actual annual remittances to 
Holland are estimated at approximately $160,000,000. Further- 
more, the greater part of the East Indian government loans, 
aggregating over $400,000,000, is held by the Dutch. The 
Dutch capitalists with holdings in the East Indies are very 
well organized, both in the colony and at home, and exert 
tremendous pressure on both the Netherlands and East Indian 
governments. The Entrepreneurs’ Council with headquarters 
at The Hague is presided over by a very able leader, Mr. 
M. W. F. Treub, former minister of finance. 

Certain geographical and racial features have also an 
important bearing on the problems of government and the 
development of a sentiment of nationalism in the East Indies. 
The East Indies constitute not one land mass, but a large 
number of islands spread over a vast area and separated from 
each other by great distances. Sumatra and New Guinea are 
two thousand miles apart at their nearest points. The inhab- 
itants of the various islands differ widely, and generally this 
is also true of racial groups on the same island. On Java itself 
there are three groups: the Sundanese, the Javanese, and the 
Madurese, each with its own language and in many respects 
with distinctly different morals and customs. An island con- 
sciousness is slowly developing to break down the old exclu- 
sive tribal loyalty. This island consciousness, as distinct from 
an Indonesian nationalism, is promoted by the predominance 
of Java in population and cultural development. Though 
Java has less than a third of the area of Sumatra and a fourth 
of that of Borneo, it has two-thirds of the total population 
of the East Indies. The Outer Islands fear the predominant 
influence of Java in the East Indian government. Religiously 
the East Indies are less homogeneous than the Philippines, 
which are over ninety per cent Christian, but are free from 
that bitter hostility between religious groups which is so dis- 
turbing to the peace of India. Java and the larger part of 
Sumatra are Mohammedan; Ambon, Minahassa, and the 
central plateau region of Sumatra are Christian; Bali is 
Hindu; and most of the remaining territory is animist. But 
since practically all of the non- Mohammedans are found out- 
side of Java the objection to a strongly centralized govern- 
ment controlled by the Javanese is reinforced by the religious 
division. 

This lack of national unity is illustrated by the absence 
of a satisfactory general name either for the islands or the 
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people as a whole. “Netherlands India” is the official name 
of the country, but it is not a convenient name nor one that 
will ever win favor among the nationalists. ‘Insulinde,” the 
name coined by the writer, Dekker, when, in one of the 
closing paragraphs of Max Havelaar, he refers to “the glori- 
ous realm of Insulinde, that winds yonder round the equator 
like a girdle of emerald,” obtained a wide usage, but is now 
losing in popularity to a new name. About fifty years ago a 
German ethnologist by the name of Bastian applied the term 
“Indonesia” (Indian Island Realm) and “Indonesians” to 
the islands of this archipelago and its peoples. Scientifically 
the term is too broad to be used for the East Indies alone, for 
it also includes all the Philippine Islands, Formosa, British 
Malaya, and Madagascar, but the name has been adopted 
by the nationalists and now has a rapidly growing popular 
usage. 


IV 


HE first outward manifestation of the nationalist move- 

ment dates from only 1908, when the first native politica! 
society was organized. The forces which produced this move- 
ment had, of course, been at work for some decades previous. 
The economic and social structure during these decades 
underwent a sharp change due to the introduction of western 
industry on a constantly larger scale. More and more the 
natives were drawn into the system, and the status of many 
changed from that of the communal village farmer to that of 
agricultural or factory coolie. The social and economic dis- 
parity between Europeans and the natives was intensified. 
The latter were excluded from all the better-paid positions, 
the former came in ever-greater numbers and profited im- 
mensely. During these decades, too, the influence of the 
government was penetrating ever more deeply into native 
society. The natives soon resented this penetration of alien 
and paternalistic forces. These sharp contrasts in the economic 
and political world were heightened because they ran along 
racial lines. With the development of native consciousness 
the colonial relationship became charged with racial feeling. 

Influential as these forces were in contributing to the 
nationalist awakening, a force of even greater significance was 
that of the cultural and spiritual impact of the West on the 
East. A centuries-old culture, of a vastly different develop- 
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ment and orientation religiously, ethically and philosophically, 
was shocked to its foundations by the imperious influx of 
western cultural elements. Christianity battled for mastery 
over Islamism, Hinduism and Animism; a dynamic world 
was lashing a static world into action; a secular, urban, 
science-exalting life and world view invaded a society ruled 
by a rural, dreamy, intuitive, religious, superstitious outlook 
on life. Primitive societies which for centuries had lived in 
a protected isolation were suddenly brought into the full 
current of modern life. The illiterate masses had absolutely 
no idea of what was taking place, but the new contacts and 
forces aroused in them vague feelings and thoughts, and often 
also worked a tragic inner confusion. 

The first native political society, Boedi Oetomo (Beautiful 
Striving), held its first Congress in 1908. The founder of the 
society was a pensioned government doctor—a native—who 
felt that the native intellectuals ought to take the lead in 
working for the educational and economic advancement of 
the masses. The movement enjoyed an immediate, rapid 
growth; in 1910 the society had 10,000 members enrolled in 
40 branches. The furtherance of popular education became 
the main activity of the society, though a few branches also 
made efforts to further native commerce and industry, but 
generally meeting with little success. Boedi Oetomo is com- 
posed of a very high class of natives, government officials 
and intellectuals, but is confined very largely to Java and the 
Javanese. Its primary aim was not political, but it gradually 
took on a marked political character and now has representa- 
tives in the Volksraad and in the provincial councils of Java. 

In spite of its favorable early start, Boedi Oetomo was 
soon eclipsed by a second and more popular political society, 
Sarekat Islam. This society had its origin in the depressed 
conditions in the batik industry in central Java about 1910. 
The native batik industry was suffering a fatal competition 
from foreign lands. These conditions kindled a resentment 
against the Chinese, upon whom the people in the batik 
industry were dependent, and whom the native dealers accused 
of unfair practices. With the Republican Revolution in China 
the Chinese began to develop a strong national consciousness 
and became haughty in their attitude toward the natives. The 
society set for its object the economic independence of the 
natives, especially as over against the Chinese. Codperatives 
were organized and a boycott was called against the Chinese 
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dealers. Disturbances occurred in several of the large popu- 
lation centers. 

In addition to the economic element a religious one was 
introduced largely for the purpose of giving the movement a 
wider popular base. If Sarekat Islam had confined its activi- 
ties to the economic field it probably never would have been 
anything more than a middle-class movement. To enlist the 
interest of the masses an appeal was made to the one common 
element in Javanese life—the element which gives the Java- 
nese a feeling of solidarity—Islamism. Mohammedanism was 
at this time stiffening its resistance to the increased Christian 
missionary movement. Opposition to all wrong conceptions 
of the religion of the Prophet and keeping the people true 
to his religion was linked with promotion of economic welfare 
as the two main ends of the society. The first Congress of 
Sarekat Islam, held in 1913, expressed loyalty to the Nether- 
lands, but passed a resolution for a self-governing Indonesia 
within the Dutch empire, to be reached along evolutionary 
lines. The second Congress, held in 1917, reflected a much 
more radical spirit. Independence became the chief object, 
along parliamentary lines if possible, but if peaceful activities 
remained fruitless, so declared the leaders, the party would 
know how to offer itself for land and people. The third Con- 
gress, held in October, 1918, represented a mew and more 
radical trend. The leadership of Sarekat Islam took on a 
doctrinaire socialist character. Capitalism was singled out 
as the common and supreme enemy; great emphasis was 
placed on the class struggle; and it was even declared that 
the Indian government and capitalism were one and the same. 

A third current in the nationalist movement was repre- 
sented by the Indian Party, organized in 1912. This party, 
composed of Eurasians and natives, advocated a brotherhood 
between these two groups for an independent India. The 
leadership was very radical; in 1914 three of its leaders were 
exiled. Thereafter, the party continued a less radical but more 
peaceful existence under the name of Jnsulinde. 


V 


HE East Indian nationalist movement had reached the 
advanced stage sketched above before the existence of a 
central representative body or a single provincial council. 
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Until 1918 the East Indian government was a highly central- 
ized bureaucracy. The need for decentralization had long 
been felt and the idea of native participation in local govern- 
ments was the subject of a continuous exchange of communi- 
cations between the Minister of Colonies and the Governor 
General from 1856 on, but nothing came of the matter unti! 
1903, when a law was passed providing for a, small measure 
of decentralization. Under this law a number of local coun- 
cils were established in 1905. A central legislative body 
should have been formed as the climax to a long experience 
in local representative bodies, but political as well as adminis- 
trative decentralization had been too long delayed. A central 
representative body had at last to be set up in haste, as a sort 
of war measure, before the government and people were pre- 
pared for it and yet so late that the flood of long-pent-up 
forces, piled high by the war, was at the point of breaking 
through the governmental structure. 

The Volksraad, the central representative body, was cre- 
ated by a law of December, 1916, but it was May, 1918, 
before it met in its opening session. It was endowed with 
only advisory functions and its meager powers satisfied few. 
The Governor General, Count van Limburg Stirum, in his 
speech opening the Volksraad essayed to soften the general 
disappointment over the small powers entrusted to the 
Volksraad by stating that this was only a first step which 
shortly would have to be followed by others. The first ses- 
sions of the Volksraad were almost tumultuous. A proposal to 
send the Queen a message of homage was blocked by a few 
socialists and extreme nationalists. Under the original rules 
the use of the Dutch language only was permitted, but the 
right to use other languages was demanded by the native 
members. The government then permitted the use of Malay 
also. A storm of fierce criticism broke loose on the East 
Indian government and a flood of amendments and resolutions 
came from the floor. The government, shocked by all this 
criticism, and unprepared, was swept off its feet. Its spokes- 
men were able to counter with only a very weak defense and 
for a while it looked as if the government was going to lose 
control. Finally, after a member had issued a note of warning, 
the Volksraad came to itself and the rest of the first session 
passed off quite calmly. However, in the second session, held 
in the closing months of 1918, events of even greater import 
occurred. On the 18th of November a member of the National 
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Indian Party made a very critical speech, in which he de- 
fended the right of revolution. The government, not yet 
recovered from the fright inspired by the events of the first 
session, was thrown into a panic by receiving on the same day 
a cablegram from Holland telling of the revolutionary dis- 
orders which were taking place there as well as in many other 
countries of Europe. Without consulting his Council and 
without knowledge even of the Minister of Colonies, the 
Governor General appeared before the Volksraad and deliv- 
ered a hastily prepared declaration announcing speedy and 
far-reaching governmental reforms. A few weeks later he 
appointed a Commission of twenty-eight members, nine of 
whom were natives and one Indo-Chinese, to draw up pro- 
posals for a revision of the East Indian Organic Law. These 
announcements relieved the tension of the moment, but they 
aroused high expectations for the near future. 


VI 


HE Constitutional Revision Commission, in its report 

submitted in June, 1920, urged a large number of thor- 
oughgoing reforms; autonomy for the East Indian govern- 
ment in internal affairs; a large measure of autonomy for the 
separate governmental divisions of East India; a larger 
measure of native participation in legislation and administra- 
tion; drastic official decentralization; the transformation of 
the Volksraad from an advisory to a co-legislative body, with 
the right of interpellation and investigation; the authority to 
send ad hoc representatives to the Netherlands to aid the met- 
ropolitan parliament in passing on East Indian interests; and 
the abolition of race criterion in representation and voting. 

Not all the recommendations of the Revision Commission 
were accepted by the Netherlands government, but the general 
promise made by the Governor General in the turbulent 
November days of 1918 were not forgotten. The first step 
toward fulfillment of the promise was the revision in 1922 of 
the articles in the Netherlands Constitution dealing with the 
colonies. All references to East India as a colony or possession 
were dropped; it was expressly provided that the regulation 
of the internal affairs of the East Indies would be left as much 
as possible to the East Indian government, but the power of 
veto was reserved to the metropolitan parliament; and it was 
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stipulated that with such exceptions as might be made by the 
Organic Act no law could be passed for the Indies without 
a previous submission to the East Indian representative body. 

The second step toward the fulfillment of the promises 
made in the van Limburg Stirum declaration was the revi- 
sion in 1925 of the East Indian Organic Law. This revision 
did not go as far as most nationalists claimed they had a right 
to expect on the basis of the November declaration, but it 
probably went further than was demanded by a strict con- 
struction of the constitutional revision. There was widespread 
disappointment when the Netherlands government chose the 
method of amending the old organic law instead of drafting 
an entirely new one, as the Revision Commission had recom- 
mended. However, reforms of far-reaching importance were 
incorporated in the amendments: the Governor General was 
made much more independent of the Minister of Colonies; 
the Council of India, composed of five East Indian officials, 
was reduced to a mere advisory body, while the Volksraad 
was given real legislative powers over all internal affairs; 
the Volksraad was enlarged from 49 to 61 members, of whom 
at least 25 were to be natives; provision was made for dividing 
East India into provinces, each with a provincial council; and 
democratic councils were attached to the native regents in 
Java and Madura. That the reforms instituted by the revision 
of the Organic Act did not satisfy the demands of India is 
evident from the fact that a resolution was passed by the 
Volksraad in 1927 demanding that native representation in 
the Volksraad be increased from 25 to 30 members and also 
demanding an enlargement of the Council of India from 5 to 
7 members, so as to make room for two native members. The 
States General amended the Organic Law to this effect in 1929. 


VII 


[f could hardly be expected that the nationalist movement 

would be checked by all these. promises and preparations 
for constitutional reforms. Indeed, the movement took on 
new and radical aspects during the period from 1920 to 1927. 
It fell under the influence of communism and culminated in 
a communist insurrection. To be sure, communism is the 
antithesis of nationalism, and what took place can probably 
best be explained as either communism using nationalism, or 
nationalism using communism for its own purposes. There 
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will always be found in an economic and political colony such 
as the East Indies a marked anti-capitalist strain, which is 
neither socialism nor communism but is a reaction against the 
great invasion of foreign influence in all native life and 
affairs. Therefore, so long as foreign control continues, 
widely differing and often opposing elements will be found in 
a common assault on the government. 

Conditions in the East Indies were peculiarly ripe for 
communist propaganda at this time. The village, formerly a 
social and economic unit in itself, was fast breaking up as a 
result of the introduction of the large- scale European cultures. 
The people in the villages were coming under new and 
strange influences of press and propaganda, while socially and 
economically they were literally being jerked out of their 
village and patriarchical relationships. Simultaneously far- 
reaching changes were taking place in the governmental 
organization. Formerly every governmental contact with the 
people was through the head of local administration, but his 
contacts were steadily reduced by the transfer of many of his 
functions to the newly created central agencies, such as 
forestry, education, agricultural information, peoples’ credit 
and others. But these newer agencies were chiefly impersonal 
in their methods. The civil servants, as time went on, became 
steadily more immersed in paper work which confined them 
to their offices. The government lost its contact with the 
masses, and with the village heads in particular. Formerly 
the civil servants kept themselves constantly informed of the 
local grievances and immediately sought their correction. The 
grievances now went unnoticed and uncorrected. The com- 
munists exploited all these local grievances. 

During and after the war a large number of labor unions 
sprang into existence, and during the whole period from 1920 
to 1927 there occurred a series of serious strikes in Java and 
Sumatra. In-the meantime, a small group of Dutch and native 
communists began boring from within the native labor unions 
and political societies. Within the course of a few years they 
were successful in capturing the leadership in the local chap- 
ters of Sarekat Islam but they were defeated in their attempt 
to gain control over the central leadership of the party. In 
1923 the old guard mustered all its strength and ejected the 
communists from the party and prohibited any of their mem- 
bers from joining the communist party. But it was a Pyrrhic 
victory for the leaders of Sarekat Islam, for their power had 
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been thoroughly undermined, their influence waned, and the 
party never recovered from the decline in prestige and num- 
bers which befell it. The communist leaders organized a riva| 
society to Sarekat Islam in Sarekat Rayat Merah (Red Pro- 
letariat League) and a Red Trade Union Secretariat for 
Indonesia was organized, which was apparently affiliated 
with the headquarters of the Red Trade Union International] 
at Moscow. The communist campaign ended in an outbreak 
of strikes in the latter months oi 1925, and culminated in a 
number of simultaneous violent disorders in Java and Suma. 
tra in November, 1926, and an outbreak in January, 1927. 

The government had no great difficulty in putting down 
the disorders. An internment camp was established in the 
heart of New Guinea, to which over a thousand communists, 
accompanied by their families, have been deported. The 
activities of the Communist Party in fomenting popular dis- 
orders have been broken up, but there still remains for the 
government the great task of keeping the nationalist move- 
ment in peaceful and evolutionary channels. The Governor 
General, who follows a policy of sympathetic encouragement 
of the movement while firmly and, if need be, forcibly resist- 
ing every excess, finds himself playing a difficult and thank- 
less role. This has been the poignant experience of the present 
Governor General, Jonkheer A. C. D. de Graeff. De Graeff 
was deeply sympathetic with the native movement, favored 
increased concessions to the demands for self-government, and 
in spite of the communist outbreaks in the early months of 
his term resolutely continued in the pathway of conciliation. 
He sought to win the nationalists to his side by following a 
liberal policy, but failed. In the last days of December, 1929, 
when the nationalist movement was threatening to go over to 
violence, Governor General de Graeff reluctantly ordered 
raids on the nationalist headquarters and the imprisonment 
of several of the leaders. The Governor General’s experience 
has broken his spirit. His policy failed to win the nationalists, 
and it brought down upon him the wrath of an overwhelming 
majority of the Europeans, who are in the East Indies in the 
interest of business and not of uplift. This is a regrettable 
personal tragedy, but one to be expected, for the Governor 
General is dealing with forces beyond human control. The 
nationalists may even admit his sincerity and appreciate his 
sympathy, but they feel that he can make no great change in 
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the system, and daily they encounter the bureaucratic attitude 
of some of the old line officials, see the activities of the exploi- 
tation-bent European population, and sometimes receive 
harsh personal treatment at the hands of some of them. 

The suppression of the communist outbreaks probably put 
a definite end to that trend in the nationalist movement which 
sought and hoped for foreign aid. The Sarekat Islam leaders 
were for a long time under the influence of the Pan-Islamic 
movement, and in turn directed their eyes to Turkey, Egypt 
and Arabia. One Sarekat Islam Congress sent a message of 
homage to Kemal Pasha. Certain old mystical prophecies 
have at times led to centering of hopes on China. The com- 
munists found in Russia an outside fulcrum against Dutch 
control, but a fulcrum of insufficient strength. The nationalist 
movement since 1927 has thrown off outside influences and 
given up hope of foreign aid. It has become steadily more 
purely nationalist in character. There is still a small element 
which desires to keep the nationalist movement in religious 
channels. It secretly believes that a militant Mohammedanism 
will produce an Islamic mass upheaval against the alien non- 
Mohammedan government. This religious current in the 
nationalist movement is fast disappearing while a new stream, 
which may be characterized as a_back-to-the-old-culture 
stream, has been gaining in volume and momentum. 


Vill 


‘THE movement is increasingly falling under the leader- 

ship of Netherlands-trained native intellectuals, and these 
are leading it into noncoéperative channels. It is only within 
the last thirty years that Indonesians have gone to the Nether- 
lands for study, but their number increased very rapidly. 
These students are organized in a very strongly nationalist 
society, the Perhimpoenan Indonesia, which has taken a posi- 
tion of noncodperation. The repatriated Perhimpoenan 
Indonesians have organized a number of “Study Clubs,” 
which keep a close contact with the body in the Netherlands. 
They organize groups for the study of political, social and 
economic questions and serve as centers of nationalist propa- 
ganda. 

These Study Clubs, as also some other organizations such 
as Mohammadijah and Boedi Oetomo, are doing much to 
improve the social and economic conditions among Indo- 
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nesians. The nationalists have come to see that their political 
power can never be great until the social and economic status 
of the Indonesians is much improved. A native middle class 
is almost nonexistent, but there is now on every hand an eager 
Striving after social and economic improvement on the part 
of the Indonesians themselves. The Study Club at Surabaya, 
for instance, conducts an information bureau against usury 
and for the founding of codperative societies, an information 
bureau for labor union activities, a general complaint bureau, 
and holds evening classes in reading Malay, Dutch and Eng- 
lish and in bookkeeping. A women’s home, a boys’ boarding 
school, an orphanage, a cooperative bank and a large national 
bank constitute some of the other activities carried on by 
this remarkable group of about 200 young nationalists under 
the able leadership of Dr. R. Soetofno, a professor at the 
Surabaya Medical School. 

Eagerness to achieve something large in the economic 
sphere has led the Surabaya nationalists to take the lead in 
organizing the Bank National Indonesia, a central bank with 
a capitalization of $200,000. There is a network of popular 
banks all over the East Indies sufficient for the needs of the 
people, but the nationalists desired a people’s bank; that is, a 
bank of the people as well as for the people. Ownership of 
the bank stock is limited to Indonesians. A centralized native 
bank must face great practical difficulties, since most of the 
Indonesians are farmers and the land credit that they need 
will need to be a decentralized credit. There is also very little 
native capital available for such a large-scale financial under- 
taking. But the nationalists are especially eager to make this 
people’s national bank a success as an answer to the common 
criticism of the Indonesians that they lack national unity. The 
bank can, of course, do little to free the East Indies from 
foreign capital, as freedom from foreign capital can be ob- 
tained only by the creation of an abundant native capital. The 
bank itself is more an evidence of existing capital than a 
creator of new native capital. 

Another interesting and significant phase of the nationalist 
movement is the 7'aman Siswo system of schools of which 
R. M. Seewardi Suryaningrat is the creator and leader. 
Suryaningrat was exiled from the East Indies in 1913 for 
revolutionary nationalist propaganda, and after spending six 
years in Holland returned to his native country to engage in 
constructive work in strengthening native society. In 1922 
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he founded the Educational Institute Taman Siswo (Chil- 
dren’s Garden) at Djokjakarta and there are already over 
forty schools in the system. Suryaningrat is attempting to 
create an Indonesian national education in contrast with the 
education given by the government schools, which he criticizes 
as European. He does not reject European influences and con- 
tributions, but holds that these must be nationalized. He seeks 
to impart a national character to the teaching in the T’'aman 
Siswo schools by basing them on the old Javanese system of 
the boarding school whereby the pupils live with the teachers 
and instruction is subordinated to the general upbringing of 
the children; in fostering the old Javanese community feel- 
ing; through the use of the native tongue as the medium of 
instruction; and in education in Javanese and Indonesian cul- 
ture, art, history and customs. He aims to make harmonious 
and self-reliant persons out of his pupils who, together with 
a mastery of western knowledge and scientific methods have 
an individual spiritual basis of their own and are not alienated 
from their own environment. Suryaningrat’s educational 
methods reflect a marked influence of Montessori and Tagore; 
great emphasis is placed on spontaneity and self-activity. 
Vocational training is stressed. “A craftsman who makes 
beautiful and useful objects is much more valuable than a 
clerk” is one of the slogans of the Taman Siswo schools. 


IX 


"THE resignation of all the native members of the municipal 

council of Batavia as a protest against the action of the 
mayor in passing by a native for the position of vice mayor, 
and a concentration of the native members of the Volksraad 
in a nationalist bloc are two of the recent outstanding events 
in the East Indian nationalist movement. The native council 
member in question was passed by solely because of race, and 
the act of the mayor was widely condemned even in European 
circles. This act of racial discrimination aroused such a furore 
that the mayor was forced to rescind his action. The nation- 
alist concentration in the Volksraad came as a counter action 
to the formation of the Fatherland Club, a reactionary society 
to which the Europeans have been flocking by the thousands. 
Ever since the revolutionary November days of 1918, the 
European population of the East Indies has been greatly 
agitated over the gathering strength of the nationalist move- 
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ment, and the communist outbreak drove many into hysteria. 
They are unanimous in their denunciation of what they term 
the lax policy of the Governor General. The Fatherland Club 
champions the interests of the Dutch people in the East Indies 
and takes its stand on the inviolability of the bonds which hold 
India to the Netherlands. In all fairness to the Dutch in the 
East Indies, it must be stated that there are several Dutch 
political groups which take a very sympathetic position with 
respect to the nationalist movement. 

The nationalist movement in the Indies has produced an 
enormous reaction in Holland. This was inevitable because 
of the great economic importance of the Indies to the Dutch 
people. A large number of people in Holland have lived some 
years in the Indies, either as government officials or as private 
business men. It is estimated that in The Hague alone there 
are some 65,000 people who at one time or another have lived 
in the East Indies. A major manifestation of the reaction in 
Holland was the establishment of an Indological faculty at 
Utrecht University as a counterweight to the school of Indo- 
logical studies at Leiden University. Until 1925 Leiden Uni- 
versity had a monopoly in the training of colonial civil 
servants. The Dutch colonial capitalist now began to attack 
the liberal Leiden school for imbuing the young civil servants 
with idealistic notions and radical sympathies with the native 
movement. Since the government would do nothing to change 
the character of Leiden or establish a new colonial school at 
one of the other state universities, a group of capitalists en- 
dowed the new school at Utrecht whose object is to send to 
the East Indies a stream of conservative civil servants to off- 
set the influence of the Leiden graduates. The establishment 
of the Utrecht school created much political excitement and 
bitter feeling. Because the oil capitalists were suspected of 
having a large part in its founding, the Utrecht school has 
been popularly dubbed the “oil school.” The government's 
East Indian policy takes first rank as a political issue and is 
the constant subject of live and often of acrimonious debate, 
both in and outside of parliament. 

It must not be thought that Dutch policy with respect to 
the East Indies is very illiberal in comparison with the policy 
of other countries towards their dependencies. American 
policy with respect to the Philippines is more liberal in some 
respects, but less liberal in others. The Dutch rigidly main- 
tain an open door; the United States maintains a closed door 
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in the Philippines. Treaties affecting the East Indies are sent 
to the Volksraad for advice before ratification by the States 
General. Indonesians are appointed members of the Nether- 
lands delegations to the League of Nations Assembly meet- 
ings and the International Labor Conferences. Filipinos never 
participate in the conduct of American foreign relations. 
There is now much talk in Holland of independent member- 
ship in the League of Nations for the East Indies. Because of 
the overwhelming relative importance of the East Indies to 
a small country like Holland, East Indian policy receives very 
careful consideration in the States General and in public 
opinion. The Philippines mean little to the United States, and 
hence American policy with respect to them is haphazard and 
often ill-considered. Most of the outstanding men in Dutch 
public life are colonial experts, and many of these hold very 
liberal views on colonial policy. The Dutch people have more 
than an economic interest in the East Indies; the extensive 
missionary activities on the part of both Protestants and 
Catholics give the Dutch people of high and low estate a 
religious interest in the Indonesians. 

Both the nationalists and the Dutch are anxiously follow- 
ing development in India and the Philippines. Success of 
nationalism in either of these dependencies will strengthen 
the forces of nationalism in the East Indies. Enthusiasm for 
progress towards self-government in India, however, is 
tempered by the minority position of the Mohammedans there. 
The attitude of the nearly forty million Mohammedans in 
the East Indies towards a triumph of nationalism in India 
will largely depend upon the attitude of the Mohammedans 
in India towards the new Indian constitution. The triumph 
of the independence movement in the Philippines would make 
the position of the Dutch very difficult. The Philippines are 
next-door neighbors, constitute a part of the same archipelago, 
and the Filipinos and the East Indians are brothers in race. 
Until now, there has been little contact between the two 
peoples, but the interest of each in the other is very great, and 
a closer relationship between these two peoples in the future 
is certain. 


China’s Changing Culture 


By SopuHta CHEN ZEN 


HINESE culture is said to have been a static one, until 

the modern civilization from Europe and America began 
to shake it from its immobile state a few decades ago. But to 
the student of human history, no culture could ever be abso- 
lutely static, but is always undergoing some form of change. 
The difference lies only in this, that when the change is mild 
and slow, it assumes a static appearance; and when it is violent 
and rapid, it becomes noticeable even to the most unobserving 
minds. But evolution and revolution are only different ex- 
pressions of the same process of historical forces; they differ 
only in degree of intensity and violence. Chinese culture is 
no exception to this rule. Since time immemorial it has never 
been free from external influences, which have caused changes 
of one kind or another. Modern Chinese culture is like the 
Yangtze River in its middle course. Into its upper stream 
have already poured thousands of other rivers, some small, 
some big, some as great and life-stirring as the Great River 
itself. So the water at the middle stream of that Great River 
is already a highly composite product, retaining only a small 
percentage of the water at the head stream, although the 
River has never lost its continuity and integrity. Exactly so is 
the case with the Chinese culture, which is now being invaded 
by the culture from Europe and America. 

Now what is this culture from Europe and America that 
is invading the Chinese life so unsparingly? I wrote else- 
where, a few years ago, “What is called the material civiliza- 
tion of the West is only a product of recent history, the result 
of the scientific discoveries in the later stage of the Renais- 
sance, which in itself was a reaction against the other-worldli- 
ness of the medieval European civilization. Even the Greek 
civilization, which was the source of the Renaissance, was dif- 
ferent from the modern western civilization, since modes of 
life then were nearly the same as those existing in Europe 
before the Industrial Revolution and not very different from 
those existing in present-day China. So, after all, the line of 
difference between the western and eastern civilizations is 
rather horizontal, dividing up time, than vertical, dividing up 
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space, and what China actually needs is not so much a west- 
ernization as a modernization of her people.” 


[‘ is, then, this special type of culture from the West that 
is confronting the old culture in China. It carries with it 
certain forces which are not only totally unknown to China, 
but were unknown even to the West a few hundred years ago. 
For did not Europe face the same problems that now face 
China, when the Industrial Revolution overtook its people 
one or two hundred years ago? Has she not suffered and been 
benefited in turn by the forces of that Revolution which are 
disintegrating and liberating at the same time? Have not 
European women, for example, been liberated and European 
families been disintegrated through the same force operating 
in the industrialization of their countries? America has 
escaped partially, not because her people belong to the white 
race, but because she is in the cultural sense a very young 
member on this old planet of ours. Time is a greater and 
more cunning rogue than space. The culture of China and 
that of Europe and America are separated more by time than 
by space. And so when the time arrived, China was invaded 
by this very Industrial Civilization that had invaded America 
and Europe before. There is no way of escape, especially 
as the rapid transformation of the means of communication 
has made it impossible for any country in the world to remain 
isolated, not only physically but also in the cultural sense. 

But with the impact of this alien culture on the older cul- 
ture of China and with the resulting changes from such an 
impact, a great number of problems have begun to arise. As 
the rate of this impact has been astonishing and the changes 
violent, these problems have also become highly complicated 
and numerous. And the old culture in China at once finds 
itself like a man waking from a deep dream, seeing everything 
topsy-turvy, and yet absolutely powerless in view of the newly 
developed situation. But gradually China begins to realize 
that her supreme duty in the task of self-preservation new lies 
in her willingness and ability to select and adapt such weapons 
from this alien culture as may enable her to meet the many 
problems that face her. In other words, the supreme task of 
China at present lies in her wise and conscious effort toward 
the solution of her numerous problems. 
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In the following paragraphs I shall attempt to illustrate 
my point by presenting some of the problems which are most 
typical of their class. 


THE problems that confront China through the contact of 

her culture with that of the West are not recent; they may 
be dated from the middle of the last century, when China was 
defeated by the two western nations, England and France; 
and again from the last decade of the nineteenth century when 
China was defeated by her near neighbor, Japan. But those 
problems were quite simple ones in the eyes of the old gentle- 
men in the “Land of Heaven.” The westerners were barba- 
rians—that went without saying—but they happened to be fa- 
vored with the devil’s weapon, compared with which China’s 
means of warfare were quite inferior. But at that, these old 
gentlemen felt no insult to their superiority complex, nor did 
they worry much over this inferiority, since it was the time- 
honored attitude in China to regard warfare as a necessary 
evil and an inferior duty of mankind. 

But China was defeated, and that was not very desirable 
any way one looked at it; so for the sake of self-protection, 
the official leaders in China decided that they must adopt the 
barbarian’s way in order to fight with the barbarian. The 
result of this decision was the establishment of several arsenals 
in China, among which the Kiang-Nan Arsenal at Shanghai 
was one, and the sending of students to study military arts in 
Europe and Japan, especially the latter. 

This attitude is best represented by the following poem, 
written by the scholar Kang Yu-wei, who also became the 
leader of the Reform Movement afterwards: 


Let us hasten to develop our industry and steam-engines ; 

We may draw our resource from Europe and America; 

We have four or five hundred millions of people, 

Out of whom we may enlist ten millions of soldiers ; 

We have iron and metals in limitless quantity, 

With them we could build thousands of war-ships; 

Then we shall stride across the Five Continents 

Where you will see the Yellow Dragon Banners fly and dance! 


WO notes in this poem especially arrest our attention. One 
is the sentiment of perverted patriotism, which doubtless 
was inspired by the strong desire to save China from her 
imminent perils that might come with the invasion of the 
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military powers of the world. Another note was the almost 
childish belief in the simplicity of China’s problems: if 
enough soldiers and warships could be produced, then the 
Yellow Dragon Banners would fly and dance over the Five 
Continents! How simple! How exciting! This was imperial- 
ism naked and unconditioned, and fortunately for China as 
well as for the world, China did not succeed in bringing this 
dream of our poet-scholar to realization. 

Gradually, however, some reflective minds began to doubt 
this attitude towards the western civilization. “Is military 
superiority the only thing that the western nations excel in?” 
they began to ask. “Are not their governments stronger than 
ours? Are not their people more happy and prosperous? Is 
China’s problem simply one of military incompetence, or is 
there something’ the matter with her political theory and 
organization?” Thus the second stage in China’s reaction 
towards western civilization became political in character, 
and the result of this reaction was two-fold. On the one hand, 
a large number of students, either sent by the government or 
by private families, went off to Japan to study political 
science. On the other, there began an agitation for political 
reforms in China. This agitation found itself divided into 
two opposing camps. One was the Reform Movement led by 
the scholar Kang Yu-wei and his disciples, among whom the 
most prominent one was the late Liang Chi-chao. This group 
of intellectuals believed that what was needed to save and 
regenerate China was a constitutional monarchy. The effort 
of these men to carry out their political belief precipitated 
the coup d’etat of 1898, with the subsequent reaction, fol- 
lowing its failure, towards extreme conservatism under the 
encouragement of the Empress Dowager. Another group of 
leaders for political reform centered around the figure of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who advocated a revolution not only in the 
political field, but also in the realm of race, the Manchus 
being a race alien to the Chinese, whom they had conquered 
over two and a half centuries before. The course and success 
of this movement, however, is too familiar to most people to 
need any mention here. 


UT the visions of the leaders of these two movements 
extended much further than the political field. In the 
first place, Liang Chi-chao, having fled to Japan after the 
failure of the above-mentioned coup d’etat, began to serve 
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China with his pen. And such an efficient and magnetic writer 
he proved himself to be that his writings stimulated the grow- 
ing minds of the young Chinese men and women as nothing 
else had done before. And through his writings he tried to 
introduce to China anything and everything from the West 
and the westernized Japan, covering not only the political 
field, but also philosophy, economics, social sciences, and 
similar topics which succeeded in making the young Chinese 
realize the complicated nature of their problems. In the 
second place, the great leader, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, in spite of 
his emphasis upon racial and political revolution, realized 
that the most basic problem facing China is economic, the 
problem of poverty. The Three People’s Principles, namely, 
racial equality, democracy, ad the livelihood of the people, 
amply testify his foresight, showing how the beginnings of 
cultural problems manifested themselves even in the early 
stage of China’s awakening. 

But it was not until after the Boxers’ uprising in 1900 and 
the subsequent humiliation of China at the hands of the 
Powers, that the young people in China became earnestly con- 
vinced of the seriousness and complicated character of the 
many urgent problems that faced their country. They began 
to realize that neither a mere westernization of China’s army 
and navy, nor a political reform per se, was sufficient to save 
China from complete wreckage. They saw that beneath the 
political structure there were many other structures which 
must be first modified and rebuilt before that superstructure 
could rest securely above. As a consequence, Chinese young 
men, and young women, too, began to flock to Europe and 
America, to get their education in every field—art, science, 
philosophy, literature, history and social sciences, medicine, 
education, as well as politics and law. The result of this 
policy is a better acquaintanceship with, and a deeper insight 
into, the true meaning of the western culture on the part of 
the young Chinese men and women. 


"THIS tendency to interpret China’s problems culturally 

may be called the third stage in China’s awakening to 
the influences of western culture, whose economic and cul- 
tural successes have convinced China of the necessity of mod- 
ernizing herself more fundamentally and on a much wider 
scale than she ever dreamt of before the last century. While 
few Chinese would admit that Chinese culture on the whole 
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is inferior to the modern culture from the West, every deep- 
thinking Chinese is firmly convinced of the fact that the 
modern western civilization contains many elements which 
the old Chinese culture lacks and which are essential for the 
rejuvenation of the nation. 

Let me illustrate this point concretely. One of China’s 
chief problems is over-population, which is largely respon- 
sible for many of China’s woes, such as incessant civil warfare 
and rampant banditry, resulting in poverty, disease, and 
dense ignorance. It gives China, for example, many under- 
nourished and under-disciplined youths who furnish ideal 
recruits for the bandits’ camps; for while the sword of the 
executioner is quite remote and unreal, the sword of starva- 
tion is terribly real, and is hanging over one’s very head! 

Though this problem of over-population is nothing new, 
China never seems to have worried very much over it. 
No, she rather encouraged it, and was blind to the close 
relationship between it and the many ugly and pitiful social 
phenomena referred to above. For the Chinese mentality is 
not inclined to make much distinction between the quantity 
and quality of the population; it has been considered a man’s 
high moral duty to procreate, and procreate recklessly. The 
fact that an agricultural country like China must need a 
large population may be partially responsible for this attitude, 
but it certainly does not give us the fundamental explanation, 
which is rather to be sought in the moral and cultural realm, 
namely, China’s attitude towards life. This attitude could be 
best represented by what has been said, or attributed to have 
been said, by the great sage, Mencius, that “of the three great 
filial sins that a man may commit, failure in providing a male 
heir is the greatest.” It may be pointed out that this is not a 
mere formal doctrine, but it has been one of the most vital 
moral forces in the Chinese nation for thousands of years, so 
much so that even a beggar is afraid to die heirless! For no 
curse in China could ever be compared in its cruelty and 
intensity with that which wishes a man or a woman to die 
heirless. ““To end the posterity,” as the curse goes in China. 

It might seem curious to us that such an absurd attitude 
towards life should have been tolerated, no, should have 
actually been encouraged by a nation which has produced 
many a rational thinker, philosopher and scholar. And yet, 
it could be easily understood if we realize that it is only 
through comparison with something different from one’s own 
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that one’s eyes may be opened and one’s mind may begin to 
question. And it is the question that leads to change and 
improvement. 

It is, therefore, no small credit to the western culture that 
it has been the very cause of China’s realization of the absurd- 
ity of her mad race in heir-providing. She now realizes, for 
the first time in her history, that the happiness and prosperity 
of a nation do not necessarily depend upon the number of 
people, nor upon the practice of regarding heir-providing as 
man’s high moral duty. She sees that those barbarians who do 
not mind to “end the posterity” are after all not such cursed 
souls as she imagined. What a revelation! What a revolution! 

I do not mean to imply by the above argument that this 
complicated problem of over-population could be solved 
simply by a change in mental outlook, nor do I mean to 
neglect the economic and political aspects in the solution 
of this problem, such as the development of China’s natural 
resources, a rational distribution of the people, and other 
similar factors. But I do mean to indicate that a change in 
China’s mentality, a revolution in her attitude towards life, 
is the most essential factor in the solution of this problem, 
for it conditions all other changes to be brought about by 
external forces. And it is the western culture that has not 
only awakened China from her mental slumber, but also will 
furnish her with scientific weapons for the economic and 
political solution of a problem such as this. 


NOTHER great social problem that faces modern China 

is that of her women, with its corollaries in the form of 
family and marriage. As an example of the vital moral prob- 
lems that face present-day China, none is more suitable than 
that part of the women’s problem which arises from the 
changing conception of the family in Chinese society. But 
before we find out what that changing conception is, we 
must first understand the unique position that the Chinese 
family has held in the national life for thousands of years. 

In the first place, a Chinese ‘family is much more like a 
state in miniature than a home in the western sense, and the 
supreme ruler of this state is either the patriarch or the 
matriarch with a bureaucracy of sons and daughters, as well 
as some daughters-in-law, and with minor daughters-in-law, 
grandchildren and dependent relatives to the nth degree as 
subjects. It is a government with all the paraphernalia of all 
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other state governments, such as intrigue, diplomacy, treason, 
and so forth. And no woman who is not a born or trained 
politician may hope to find a decent place in such a govern- 
ment, no matter how well educated and honorable she may 
be. For the Chinese home is a machine, a system, in which 
the individual members are only like the wheels and pistons of 
a big engine; they exist not for their own sake, but for the 
sake of the bigger whole. 

In the second place, a Chinese family is an institution 
wherein the religious sentiment of the people is most ade- 
quately expressed. For the family is the living shrine of the 
dead, whose memory is perpetuated through the ritual of 
ancestor-worship, which is the supreme spiritual function 
of the family. Just as the family resembles a government in 
terms of space, so it represents the historical continuity of the 
Chinese race in terms of time. Its place, therefore, covers 
both the horizontal and vertical lines of the Chinese nation. 

In the third place, what constitutes the spirit of a Chinese 
family is not the love between a man and his wife, but the 
moral obligation of all the members towards one another. 
Sexual love does have a place in the Chinese family, but 
certainly by no means a prominent one; it is subordinated to 
the moral duties between the son and parents, between sisters 
and brothers, and so on, so that when a conflict arises between 
a man’s duty as a son or a brother and his love for his wife, 
it is always the latter that must be sacrificed. The result is 
both unfortunate and fortunate. Fortunate, because it helps 
to foster a spirit of self-sacrifice and self-abnegation, which 
has been so characteristic of the Chinese women that the an- 
nals of Chinese womanhood are illuminated with a peculiarly 
beautiful light of noble deeds and thoughts that temporarily 
closes our eyes to the misery and suffering of our bygone 
sisters. Unfortunate, because this moral demand on women 
for sacrifice is so great, so imperative and so mortifying that 
it reduces the lot of a woman to that of a mere moral slave: 
she may be patient, but she could never enjoy life; she may be 
willing to suffer, but she could never be happy; she may 
swallow the tears and try to smile, but she could never produce 
genuine laughter. And when the women of a nation are un- 
happy, not only as individuals, but also as mothers and wives, 
the whole nation cannot be happy. 
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Bur now comes along the western culture which proclaims 

the rightness of a small family founded upon love, which 
upholds the right of men and women to live as individuals, 
which laughs at the serious emphasis that a Chinese attaches 
to the perpetuation of the family line through the male heir, 
and which brings with it the new economic structure of 
society that is itself the product of the Industrial Revolution. 
The last factor is especially a great disintegrating force for 
the big-family system in China, since the latter has its origin 
and justification in the feudal-agricultural society, and the 
Industrial Revolution has been rapidly transforming that 
society to one based upon individual freedom and individual 
responsibility. 

This certainly is a big challenge, but to the young men and 
women in China it is by no means an unpleasant one. For no 
appeal of freedom could meet disapproval from young hearts 
and minds, so freedom they begin to seek, freedom for love 
and marriage, and freedom to live as individuals. 

But could this freedom be obtained without struggle and 
without much sacrifice, even if the older generation were 
willing to concede it? Could the nails and screws of a big 
building be taken out without causing that building to totter 
and fall? Could the young men and women in China rebel 
against the tyranny of that age-long institution of the big 
family without bringing it to disintegration and destruction? 

But come as they may, these forces of disintegration and 
destruction, the struggle must go on. For the family in 
China, like the Medieval Church in Europe, has been usurp- 
ing many valuable assets of the individual, who is now 
reclaiming them just as the Europeans reclaimed their rights 
from the Medieval Church at the time of the Religious Revo- 
lution. Emotionally, the young people are claiming their right 
to love and to marry, which was often sacrificed under the 
régime of the big family; economically, the members are 
asking the right to work as individuals, and to be freed from 
the financial bond which makes a'man responsible for all 
the children, orphans or otherwise, not only of his brothers, 
but also of his cousins and relatives. Intellectually, sons and 
daughters are questioning the right of the father to treat them 
as objects of possession, for they feel that the father has 
obligations towards them as well as paternal rights. When 
a battle is staged with so many issues at stake, is it any wonder 
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that the problem of women, marriage, and family should 
assume a more complicated nature in China than the same 
problem in Europe and America? It all comes from the fact 
that the family in China has a very different status in the 
nation from that of the family in any other country of western 
culture. 


NOTHER vital problem that is facing the Chinese nation 

is that of a moral standard. Like the young Greeks after 
the Persian War, the young Chinese find themselves at a loss 
to know where to go. The old standard has lost its prestige 
and the new has not been born. “Why not adopt the western 
one?” one may ask. Ah! a moral standard is not a fashion, and 
even in the world of fashion, what suits Milady in Paris may 
not suit the Miss of Peiping. Moreover, even if it were ad- 
visable to import the moral standard of the western countries, 
what should we import? For in Europe and America, moral 
standards also are changing, and changing most radically. 
The young men and women of the European culture are fac- 
ing great moral problems themselves, problems no less con- 
fusing and no less painful than our own, problems which will 
eventually invade our cultural system and make our compli- 
cated problems the more complicated. 

Let me again take the topic of love and marriage as an 
illustration. Hitherto one of the moral problems of the young 
men and women of China has been the right to love and marry 
as they choose; a problem which is by no means so simple as 
it seems to the westerners, and enough confusion and pain has 
it brought to young China, though such confusion and pain 
are the necessary price of China’s struggle for moral free- 
dom. But now the young men and women in China are 
being told that what they have been struggling for is not all, 
and that the young men and women in Europe and America 
are now demanding the right to love and marry without the 
intervention of God or law or the necessity of social sanction. 
Can we not easily see what a fine moral mess the young people 
in China are finding themselves in, especially as virginity 
before marriage and chastity afterwards have been considered 
paramount virtues for a woman in China? “To die by star- 
vation is a small matter, to lose one’s chastity is a great one,” 
thus have the Chinese men commanded their women, and 
thus have the Chinese women obeyed the command for over 
eight hundred years. Considering this moral background of 
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the Chinese nation, and considering again what is facing 
modern Europe and America and will eventually face China 
as well, is it wonder then that the moral struggle of the young 
Chinese men and women should be confusing, violent, pene- 
trating, unsparing, and even mortal at times? 


WHILE the problems mentioned above—over-population, 
woman and family, and moral standards—do not cover 
all the cultural questions that vex the brains of young China, 
they suffice to indicate the complexity and great diversity of 
China’s problems, not only in the cultural and social fields, 
but also in all the other realms of human activity. They also 
show what a chaotic state the changing culture in China is 
finding itself in, chaos in every phase of human deeds and 
thoughts, as well as the fact that the old Chinese culture alone 
is no longer capable of dealing with such a situation ade- 
quately. And although history compels one to feel optimistic 
in face of this great chaotic state (for have not all great 
civilizations been the products of chaos; the Greek civilization 
after the Persian War, the modern European civilization 
after the Middle Ages, the Chinese civilization of the Han 
and Tang Dynasties after long periods of civil wars?), yet 
without wise guidance and conscious effort in the direction of 
its course, the new culture to be born from this chaos might 
cost China dearly. 
But what is this wise guidance and this conscious effort? 
It simply means the intelligent control of the situation. It 
was decidedly stupid to have refused the western culture, as 
we had done before, but it would be equally foolish to adopt 
and imitate it blindly. Thus the temperament of the people, 
their social environment, their cultural background, and their 
particular needs and desires, must be taken into consideration 
before any satisfactory solution can be found for any of 
these problems. This is what I mean by the wise and conscious 
search for direction from out the chaos of this changing cul- 
ture; this is what I mean by the intelligent selection and 
adaptation of the western culture to China’s vital needs. 
Moreover, China is capable of giving as well as taking. 
History has shown that Europe and America have already 
been benefited by the Chinese inventions in industry and art, 
but time will testify to China’s ability to contribute even more 
substantially and on a much wider scale. Some of these 
potential contributions may be of purely Chinese origin— 
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influences and suggestions from the realms of art and litera- 
ture, of philosophy and history, and from social or political 
theories and practices such as China’s respect for the learned 
and educated, and her traditional abhorrence of war, mani- 
fested for example through the national contempt for the 
profession of soldiers. Other potential contributions may be 
the result of the combined cultures of China and the West, 
such as the beginning of those scientific achievements men- 
tioned elsewhere promises to produce. 

But whatever they may be, an essential condition must be 
obtained first, nemely, the satisfactory solution of China's 
urgent problems. When, for example, civil war and banditry 
shall have ceased; when poverty, diseases and ignorance 
shall have decreased; and when the potential scholars, 
scientists, artists, statesmen, and social leaders in various fields 
shall each have found a favorable environment for the 
development and application of their diverse talents—when 
such a situation is obtained in China, then indeed China will 
be well on the road to cultural greatness, not only for the 
benefit of herself, but also for the payment of the great debt 
that she owes the culture of the world. 


Survey of Canadian Affairs 


By H. F. Ancus 


"THE most important development in Canada’s Pacific Re- 

lations since these were last surveyed in PACIFIC AFFAIRS 
has been the conclusion in July of a trade agreement with Aus- 
tralia. The preamble indicates the character of the agree- 
ment: “His Majesty’s government in the Dominion of Canada 
and His Majesty’s government in the Commonwealth of 
Australia, being desirous of improving and extending the 
commercial relations existing between Canada and Australia, 
and affirming the principle of granting tariff preferences the 
one to the other, on goods of their produce and manufacture, 
have agreed upon the following articles: .. .” 

The agreement is not officially a treaty. The nations enter- 
ing into it are not foreign nations. Each nation is definitely 
protectionist and recognizes the wish of the other to protect 
its own industries. Both parties are affirming the principle of 
granting tariff preferences within the British Empire. The 
agreement is quite distinct in nature from those trade treaties 
which aim at establishing freer trade relations, which through 
the operation of a “most-favoured-nation” clause are expected 
to confer trade concessions to a wide circle of foreign nations, 
which may even expose domestic industries to disagreeable 
competition. It is an agreement for mutual protection and it 
is the fact that countries outside the British Empire are ex- 
cluded from the benefits conferred which gives them their 
value. Australian fruits, for instance, are to be taxed less 
heavily than those from California; Canadian logs and timber 
less heavily than similar products from Washington or Ore- 
gon. An endeavour has been made to find articles which each 
country is likely to import in any case, and to give to the other 
country a protected market in which it may sell these articles. 
It is expressly provided by Article 9 of the agreement that 
either country may give notice'to the other that goods im- 
ported under the preferences are injuriously affecting the sale 
of similar goods produced at home. If the country which 
receives such a notice has not checked the evils of this compe- 
tition within three months the preferences mentioned in the 
notice may be withdrawn. 
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On this basis, and with these limitations, Australia is to be 
encouraged to sell fresh and canned meats, frozen rabbits for 
feeding foxes, tallow, eggs (especially during January and 
February), cheese, butter, hops, rice, fruits, sugar for refining, 
brandy, wines, veneers, gelatine and eucalyptus oil. To the 
ordinary Canadian consumer the most striking change is that 
oranges from Australia are to have a decided advantage over 
oranges from California. 

Canada in return is to receive the benefits of the Australian 
intermediate tariff on a number of articles and of the British 
preferential tariff rates on most articles. There are, however, 
some important products on which the general tariff rates will 
apply. The most important concessions concern tinned fish, 
logs and timber, wood-wool, chassis of motor cars, and 
vacuum cleaners. 

It is probable, therefore, that any increase in Australian 
imports into Canada will be at the expense of the United 
States and France, and any increase in Canadian exports will 
be at the expense of the United States. 

It seems likely that an agreement on similar lines will be 
reached with New Zealand, though at the present moment the 
earlier agreement with that country has been denounced by 
New Zealand by way of protest against the withdrawal by 
Canada of tariff concessions accorded to butter from New 
Zealand. The allegedly disastrous competition of cheap but- 
ter was made an election issue in Canada, and it is perhaps 
to avoid the creation of any similar difficulty that the safe- 
guards mentioned in Article 9 of the Australian agreement 
have been provided. 

Vigorous measures have been taken both by Australia and 
Canada to make sure that full advantage is taken of the new 
tariff concessions. At the moment of writing (October 20th), 
the preferences are accentuated, particularly as against the 
United States, by the fact that both Australian and Canadian 
currencies have depreciated in terms of American dollars 
without Australian or Canadian domestic prices having risen 
in the same proportion. 


SOME minor, though not unimportant, developments have 

taken place with regard to the treatment of British sub- 
jects of Asiatic race in Canada. In British Columbia they 
have for a long time been excluded from voting in provincial 
elections and, by reference to provincial voters’ lists, from 
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voting in municipal elections also. The Dominion govern- 
ment has followed the same policy for federal elections in 
British Columbia constituencies but has made an exception 
in favour of returned soldiers. A similar exception was made 
last spring in the provincial election law. The discussion in 
the legislative assembly was serious and the decisive vote 
which carried the proposal by a majority of one was not on 
party lines. The concession to returned soldiers was supported 
by veterans’ organizations and on economic rather than pa- 
' triotic grounds by a labour member. 

In practice the concession will enfranchise about eighty 
Canadians of Japanese race. On the suggestion of a Japanese 
labour union, the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
which met in Vancouver, considered a resolution urging the 
government of British Columbia to extend the right to vote 
to Canadian-born Japanese. A wider resolution was even- 
tually adopted asking for an equal franchise for every native- 
born Canadian. At the same meeting a resolution was passed 
asking the Dominion government to consider applications for 
naturalization of Japanese on an equal basis with those of 
other aliens. In explanation it should be said that while there 
is at present no legal obstacle to the naturalization of Japanese 
it is believed that the absolute discretion conferred on the 
Secretary of State to refuse any application for naturalization 
is exercised to their disadvantage. 

In September the question was raised whether resident 
Orientals should be allowed to register for unemployment 
relief in British Columbia. Again labour championed their 
cause, and the government agreed to their registration. It is 
interesting that the secretary of the White Canada Associa- 
tion wrote to the press to advocate absolute fairness in the 
treatment of our fellow taxpayers in a matter involving the 
expenditure of public funds. The point to notice is that while 
there has been no diminution in the popular demand for the 
exclusion of Asiatic immigration, this issue has now been com- 
pletely separated from the question of how resident Orientals, 
whether of alien or British nationality, should be treated. The 
wish for good relations with the countries from which they 
come, and the wish for contented fellow citizens suffering 
from no sense of unfair discrimination have combined to raise 
the discussion of this latter question to a relatively high plane 
and in so far as the Canadian-born generation is concerned it 
seems well on its way to settlement by general consent. 


“This is the China Conference” 


By ELizABETH GREEN 


ON Wednesday, October 28, 1931, the China sessions of the 

Institute of Pacific Relations opened quietly and seriously 
in Shanghai with four morning round tables discussing the 
topic which has long stood as number one on the suggested 
agenda for the Conference—Trade Relations in the Pacific. 
There could be no better description of the trying circum- 
stances preceding this achievement, no clearer indication of 
the atmosphere in which the opening took place, and no finer 
inspiration for the conduct of those sessions than the opening 
address which the President of the Conference, Dr. Hu Shih, 
delivered with such simple and straightforward frankness and 
such impressive sincerity before the first general assemblage. 
This address is quoted here at the beginning in order to repro- 
duce as far as possible that atmosphere. 


Dr. HU SHIH’s ADDRESS 
“LADIES and Gentlemen, I shall speak to the highly im- 


portant text: “This zs the Fourth Biennial Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations—though in a slightly modi- 
fied form.’ During the past few weeks there were grave doubts 
as to whether this Conference could ever take place at all. The 
China Delegation, which was to be the host to the Conference, 
suddenly found itself facing a very serious national crisis, the 
gravity of which was unprecedented in history. The whole 
Chinese nation was electrified by a strong sense of humiliation, 
resentment and hate. Even the members of the China Delega- 
tion allowed themselves to be carried away by this tremendous 
feeling of the moment, and they began to doubt the usefulness 
of such pacific and deliberative international instrumentalities 
as the Institute of Pacific Relations. As you all know, the 
China Council did more than once suggest that the Pacific 
Council consider the possibility of postponing this Conference. 
And, as I understood, some Japanese members also registered 
their desire to abandon the Conference. 
“As late as a few days before the opening of the prelimi- 
nary sessions, it looked almost certain that the Fourth Biennial 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations would be post- 


poned. 
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“As we now look back, all the doubt and hesitation, all the 
emotional outburst and despair, were perfectly understand- 
able and, if I may say so, perfectly excusable. We are human 
and subject to the frailties of the race. A sudden and over- 
whelming international situation was thrust upon us to test our 
faith in an ideal, and we were caught unprepared. The crisis 
was too great for us frail beings of little faith! I am sure that 
the whole Chinese Delegation will join me in expressing to all 
the members of the visiting delegations our most humble apol- 
ogies for the state of uncertainty and suspension and the prac- 
tical difficulties and inconveniences to which you must have 
been subjected during these unfortunate weeks. 

“But today we are gathered here to inaugurate the first day 
of the Fourth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
It is a modified conference in respect to the place of meeting, 
in respect to some of the suspended formalities, and in respect 
to some slight reduction in the membership of certain delega- 
tions. Nevertheless, as I have said, this is the Conference. 

“T beg to take this occasion to point out that this Confer- 
ence has been rescued from a very precipitous wreckage solely 
through the patient, wise, philosophical and statesmanlike 
effort of the members of the Pacific Council, and in particular 
of our philosopher-chairman, Mr. Jerome D. Greene. Never 
despairing and never reproachful of our weaknesses, but al- 
ways sympathetic and understanding, they have, through 
watchful waiting and patient persuasion, succeeded in bring- 
ing together all the dissenting and recalcitrant elements in the 
Institute and making them realize that they are indispensable 
members of an organization the very inception of which was 
consecrated to the great ideal of seeking to solve international 
problems and disputes by means of thinking and deliberation. 
This Conference has been made possible by a tardy realization 
on the part of its Japanese and Chinese members that, what- 
ever calamities may have befallen their respective countries 
through the folly of their political leaders, some good may yet 
result from the coming together and the thinking together of 
the enlightened men and women of the various nations, and 
the application of scientific method both in research and dis- 
cussion in international affairs. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, we may now congratulate our- 
selves that so far the Institute has successfully passed a very 
severe test and has courageously met a very powerful 
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challenge. The challenge, as I look at it, has been this: Dare 
we give up thinking in the face of great emotional upheavals, 
in times of national crises? Is the ideal and method of the 
Institute only good for peaceful times when people can 
afford to be polite to one another? 

“Tt is not saying too much that the opening of this 
Conference today will long be remembered, not only in the 
annals of our own Institute, but also in the history of all sister 
institutions of an international nature, as having set up a 
splendid precedent that all those who in peaceful times pride 
themselves as being internationally-minded, must not desert 
the ideal of calm thinking, patient research, and open-minded 
discussion at a time when folly reigns and passions carry the 
day. 

“But, fellow members of the Conference, let us not be too 
easily comforted by the small successes at this stage of the 
Conference. The Conference is still young, and we have 
ahead of us a great many thorny problems waiting for our 
analysis and, if possible, our solution. We shall still fail in 
our spirit and methodology if any of us approaches these 
problems with the erroneous attitude of proselyting the rest 
to his biased views. We shall fail if we allow our passions 
and prejudices to blind us from seeing the other fellow’s 
point of view. We shall fail if we enter this hall in the spirit 
of the defender of a particular creed or the apologist for a 
particular cause. 

“Let us, on this first day of our labors, try to have a clear 
understanding of the nature of our problems and the nature 
of our work. The problems are problems of nations and 
peoples. And our job is to think for nations and peoples. To 
think for a nation or nations is a most sacred trust and a most 
perilous task. It is a task in which, in the words of a Chinese 
sage, one word may build up a nation, and one word may 
ruin an empire. We can only qualify ourselves for the 
performance of this sacred duty by religiously guarding our- 
selves against our private biases and provincialisms, and 
reverently resolving not to allow our prejudices and feelings 
to influence our thinking and color our judgment. We are 
here neither to laugh, nor to cry, but to understand. We are 
here not to teach, but to think together and exchange our ideas 
with one another. It is only in the spirit of the humble seeker 
after truth that we may hope to achieve at least a small 
measure of success.” 
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FROM the announcement of the Pacific Council’s decision 
on October 13, affirming the determination to hold the 
Conference even though in somewhat modified form, the 
energies of every responsible Institute member and agency in 
Shanghai were bent to the task of rearrangement and prepara- 
tion. The China Council, its officers and its long-suffering 
Arrangements Committee; the Pacific Council, meeting twice 
and sometimes thrice daily; the International Program 
Committee, meeting almost continuously in full session or in 
sub-committees; the International Research and Finance 
Committees and their sub-groups, each keying its work 
closely into that of the other three; the members of the 
Central Secretariat, working individually with the other 
groups and sometimes as a unit; the Conference business 
office, gathering together its stenographic staff and organizing 
the committee and Conference machinery; all these agencies 
and individuals for ten days put their efforts into the problem 
of preparing for a conference in a new location and under 
slightly changed conditions of participation and emphasis. 

Temporary offices and preliminary meetings were estab- 
lished in the Cathay Hotel, until the Committee on Arrange- 
ments was able to announce its good fortune in securing the 
use of the entire premises of the International Recreation 
Club on Bubbling Well Road. This spacious and charming 
building was admirably suited to the requirement of a round 
table type of conference, with assembly hall, offices and 
committee rooms, and a dining room where the members, 
widely scattered as to living quarters, could meet daily for 
tiffin. 

It was here that the entire Conference assembled for 
luncheon as guests of the China Council on the opening day, 
and here that Dr. Hu Shih’s presidential address was made. 
The affair was under the chairmanship of Mr. Hsu Sing-loh, 
General Manager of the National Commercial Bank of 
Shanghai, and Pacific Council member for China. Mr. Hsu 
had spoken words of welcome to Pacific Council members 
and others present in Shanghai at a dinner given at the 
Chinese Bankers’ Club on October 2, and again at the 
opening meeting of the Pacific Council on October 13, and 
on this occasion of the Conference inaugural he said: 

“For the third time I am given the privilege of reiterating 
our hearty welcome to the members representing the constitu- 
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ent groups of the Institute of Pacific Relations. While my 
supply of words is threatened with depletion, my warmth of 
welcome for you is heightened every day. As we are gathered 
here to commemorate the opening session of the Institute 
Conference, I am overwhelmed with joy that in spite of many 
vicissitudes which the preparation for this Conference has 
gone through, we are all here. As the instruments of peace 
are in danger of breaking down one after another we should 
all take a just pride in the fact that the Institute of Pacific 
Relations now stands intact, capable of resisting every influ- 
ence which threatens to pull it down. I have nothing more 
to say than re-afirm my hearty welcome to you all for the 
third time on behalf of the China Council. I firmly believe 
that we have fully lived up to the expectations that others 
rightly have about the Institute and that we are going into 
this session with a firmer conviction of the value of moder- 
ation and detached thinking which characterize the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 

“May we rise and drink to the fulfillment of the ideals of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations and to the success of the 
session which is about to begin.” 

Mr. Jerome D. Greene, Chairman of the Pacific Council, 
then delivered his address in response to Mr. Hsu’s welcome 
to Institute members. This address, expounding the philos- 
ophy and enumerating the tasks before the Institute, follows. 


Mr. GREENE’S ADDRESS 


“(YN behalf of the Pacific Council and of the entire mem- 
bership of this Conference I offer my heartiest thanks 
for the welcome we have received. The local preparations 
for a meeting of this character are inevitably long and 
laborious and they make a Jarge demand on the time, the 
energy and the good will of many persons. That this demand 
has been met so generously we may take not only as showing 
the characteristic hospitality of the Chinese people but also as 
a direct service of the highest value to the prime object of 
the Institute—the promotion of that friendly contact between 
members of the Pacific family of nations which we recognize 
as the only way to mutual sympathy and understanding. 
“In fact, Mr. President, if an occasion of this kind can 
bring together from the various countries of the Pacific men 
and women of intelligence and understanding, in the mood of 
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open-minded inquiry and patient study, their meeting is an 
assured success, whatever the problems for discussion may be. 
The formal agenda promote orderly thought on subjects 
chosen for their importance and urgency; and the resulting 
increase of knowledge is of great value. But I venture to 
assert that there are two by-products of even greater signifi- 
cance. The first is the gain in perspective as, perhaps for the 
first time, we are enabled to look at a problem through eyes 
other than our own. Differences of view and conflicts of 
interest may remain when the discussion is over but opposing 
positions sincerely, frankly and courteously maintained inevi- 
tably create mutual respect, and an atmosphere as different as 
possible from that which, without such contact, results from 
long-range exchanges of partisan assertions. The second 
by-product is the help which codperative study, as distin- 
guished from a purely nationalistic approach to controversial 
subjects, gives to the present-day effort of all civilized nations 
to fix the habit of conciliation and conference as the alterna- 
tive to the habit of war. Surely there is no good reason why 
national psychology should not follow individual psychology 
along the path which leads to reliance on the social mechan- 
isms of law and judicial procedure as substitutes for private 
warfare. Such a change cannot come suddenly, for habits 
are formed by repeated experience; yet the tendency is 
already to be noted, and the conclusion of the Pact of Paris 
has put the signatories under a solemn obligation to pro- 
mote it. 

“Tt is a curious and regrettable fact that men are much 
less hopeful, adventurous and determined in harnessing 
Nature to their purposes in the field of human relations than 
they are in the world of applied science. Yet these moral 
qualities, surely more than any other factor, account for the 
triumphs of modern engineering, as indeed they do for all 
scientific progress. Imagination, vision and the will to 
succeed have created the concepts of the new mathematical 
physics and have won the triumphs of modern medicine. They 
have laid the foundation of great bridges through treacherous 
quicksands; they have made hearing and seeing around the 
world possible; and they have created machines for nearly 
every kind of labor. The fact that these things had not been 
done before was a challenge to do them rather than an excuse 
for not attempting them. On the other hand, in the field of 
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human relations, despite the manifest fact that the progress 
of civilization has been marked by the invention of such 
mechanisms as governments and courts, or, in the voluntary 
field, such devices as guilds, trade unions and chambers of 
commerce, each new advance or hopeful experiment is too 
often hindered or prevented by the unthinking acceptance of 
the statement that the thing has never been done and, there- 
fore, never will be done; or that you cannot change human 
nature. Competition and the instinct for self-preservation, it 
is said, have always led to war and always will. Such state- 
ments rely for their force on the specious fallacy that social 
engineering can work only by annihilating the forces of 
nature. Flood embankments, irrigation ditches and hydro- 
electric plants do not suspend the laws of rain-fall or river- 
flow but merely direct them to harmless or useful ends. In 
individual relations laws and judicial procedure have not 
abolished selfish or predatory instincts; the latter work them- 
selves out through courts or arbitration instead of through 
private warfare. One may well ask whether the skepticism 
found in all countries but most unhappily expressed by the 
attitude of my own, as to whether the League of Nations can 
be a safe and effective agency for international codperation 
and not become the tool of malign forces, is not due, after all, 
to a lack of courage and self-confidence rather than to wise 
patriotism. If the countries which belong to the League and 
those which do not, all equally desiring peace, should lend 
the whole force of their influence and resourcefulness to 
making it function, in the spirit of the engineer or the labora- 
tory worker who allows no difficulty or failure to daunt him, 
one cannot but believe that the League would become the 
effective instrument of the people of the world for the 
complete abandonment of war as an instrument of national 
policy. 

“Tn our Institute of Pacific Relations we have an experi- 
ment in social engineering directed toward the same end. We 
too have encountered our skeptics and our critics. It is not 
strange that there are people in all our countries who either 
do not understand what we are trying to do or who doubt the 
integrity of our motives. As to neither class of opponents 
should we be unduly concerned. It will suffice if we hew 
straight to the line we have drawn and subject our discussions 
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to a self-discipline that will hold us inflexibly to a scientific 
attitude of mind and restrain us from any tendency to use an 
instrument of inquiry as an instrument of policy or propa- 
ganda. This is not always an easy matter, for each of us has 
the not unnatural desire to make his own views prevail. Let 
us not forget, however, that we are not here to win dialectic 
triumphs, and that the fruits of such triumphs will be bitter 
and sterile if they conduce to irritation rather than to 
knowledge. 

“The experience of the six years since the first Conference 
of the Institute has, I think, convinced us all of the value of 
our combined programme of conference and research. The 
list of our publications has reached remarkable proportions 
and one sees them more and more frequently cited in other 
authoritative works. While few of them are of a character to 
obtain a wide popular reading, they are being read by publi- 
cists, journalists and scholars and in this way the level of 
popular knowledge and comment on international affairs is 
being visibly raised. A demand for good bibliographies on 
Far Eastern topics is evident in many quarters for the use of 
individual students and study groups and this demand is being 
met in good measure by the Secretariat at Honolulu and by 
all the National Councils. It is gratifying to be assured, as 
we have been, that statesmen and other leading men in Europe 
have been watching our work and studying our technique, in 
the growing belief that a private international organization 
for conference and research, working in a strictly scientific 
spirit, may come to be regarded there, as well as here in the 
Pacific, as an indispensable complement of the codperative 
studies of the League of Nations and other governmental 
agencies. There can be no question but that a private 
organization, each of whose members is without any corporate 
responsibility to restrict his freedom of thought and expres- 
sion, has a certain advantage over governmental bodies, 
whether national or international,, the members of which 
must work within limits prescribed by political considerations 
and often quite properly under pressure to arrive at conclu- 
sions. My distinguished predecessor, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
to whose enthusiasm, forcefulness and humor the Institute 
owes so large a debt, expressed these ideas characteristically 
in the aphorism, ‘A diplomat’s thinking stops where his 
instructions begin,’ a little rough on the diplomats but an 
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exaggeration that need only serve to underline the obvious 
truth it contains. From such limitations we are happily free, 
but our freedom will be of little avail unless we use our 
utmost endeavors to set a high standard of competence in 
our membership and of scholarship in our research. 

“Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, the primary object of the 
Institute is the improvement of our mutual relations. To do 
that we do not shrink from attacking the most delicate and 
controversial questions. For that audacity we make no 
apologies. By the very definition these are subjects that stir 
the nationalistic emotions of our respective peoples, and if we 
have any function at all it is to see that when national attitudes 
crystallize into national policy it is on the basis of knowledge 
rather than of ignorance. But controversy is not a good 
object in itself and its causes often lie deep in cultural factors 
the better understanding of which would go far to forestall 
international friction. Every great civilization has contribu- 
tions of art, literature and general culture which are its free 
gift to the world. To be availed of this gift requires an inter- 
change of contact, study and graphic materials between coun- 
tries on a far larger scale than has yet been realized. As 
regards the function of the mere collector of paintings, 
sculpture and objects of art, the balance is perhaps in favor 
of the Western countries, which now possess many of the 
finest examples of Eastern art, whereas but few examples of 
the best Western art have found their way into the hands of 
Eastern collectors. This disequilibrium has however been 
somewhat redressed by the far greater resort of Oriental 
visitors and students to Europe and America than of Euro- 
peans and Americans to the East. But leaving out of account 
the exchange of artistic materials, the gross discrepancy 
between Western scholarship in the culture of the Orient and 
Oriental scholarship in the culture of the West is a pro- 
foundly humiliating fact. Europe has a handful of first-rate 
scholars but it is doubtful whether there is in America one 
native-born scholar in the fields of Oriental literature, lin- 
guistics, philosophy, religion or art who is capable of engag- 
ing in original studies in any of these fields with a knowledge 
of the linguistic tools such as would be an elementary 
requisite to a study of the ancient or modern civilizations of 
Europe or such as could possibly be compared with the 
equipment of a Chinese or Japanese scholar. The language 
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barrier is of course formidable, one that we could hardly 
expect to see surmounted by more than a select few; but those 
few are sorely needed to discover and interpret the vast 
treasures of art and learning which China and Japan are ready 
to disclose. Is there room for doubt that if the literary culture 
of the East were half as accessible to us as is that of Greece 
or Rome, many of the mysteries and obscurities that now 
block our mutual understanding would be dissolved? Such 
institutions as the American Council of Learned Societies, 
the China Institute of America and the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Japanese Studies are making an attempt, as yet 
feeble but not without promise for the future, to attack this 
formidable task by encouraging publication, and by enticing 
into the field of Oriental scholarship at least a small number 
of competent young persons. 

‘Some doubts have been expressed, based upon the experi- 
ence of former Conferences, as to whether the subject of 
cultural contacts and exchanges lends itself to round-table 
discussion so much as to an expository form of treatment less 
appropriate to such meetings. I daresay there is a basis for 
such doubts. Yet there is surely room for discussion regarding 
the ways and means of promoting cultural interchange, the 
extent to which the overcoming of the language barrier is 
practically feasible, and the extent to which, owing to that 
barrier, temporary or permanent reliance must be placed 
upon the mediatory and interpretive role of Chinese, Japan- 
ese and a few Western scholars or writers, through lectures, 
translations or the creation, at second best, of a new literature 
of the East in the vernacular of the West. 

“Not to labor this point unduly, let me conclude by saying 
that while there may be difficulty in finding the solution of 
this problem of cultural interchange, in the measure that our 
efforts enable us to understand each other’s character and 
motivation the problem goes to the very vitals of international 
relations. We cannot possibly afford to ignore it. 

“The happy precedent established by our meeting at 
Kyoto last time and our presence here today are a partial 
answer to the problem I have just discussed. Now as we 
travel through this wonderful country we can look upon the 
benign face of ancient China and read in its lineaments 
something of the history and the spirit of its marvelous 
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people. We are even tempted to abandon our cold objectivity 
and to ask our Chinese hosts, for the all too brief moment of 
our stay, to transform us by some subtle Oriental magic into 
Chinese ourselves and let us for once look through their eyes 
at this complex modern world and its problems. The Con- 
ference, as an occasion for many-sided discussion, might 
leave something to be desired, but the miracle would be 
almost worth it; for I am sure there would remain, as we 
resumed each his national character, some vestige of that 
momentary illumination to lighten the darkness of our preju- 
dice and ignorance. Chinese friends, we offer ourselves as ° 
willing subjects of your benevolent necromancy!” 


"THERE followed messages of encouragement and congrat- 

ulation from those high in the governments of the several 
national groups represented, read in each case by the Pacific 
Council member concerned. ‘There were messages from 
President Chiang Kai-shek, Prime Minister Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, the Prime Ministers of Australia, Canada and New 
Zealand, Premier Wakatsuki, and President Herbert Hoover. 
In addition, greetings were read from the International 
Labour Office at Geneva, Viscount Shibusawa (who died on 
November 11) and Baron Sakatani, old friends of the Insti- 
tute in Japan, and from the Filipino government. 

The last greeting was brought by President Raphael 
Palma of the University of the Philippines group, which 
arrived on the opening day. Occasion was taken by the 
Chairman of the Pacific Council to welcome the newly 
formed Filipino Council into the organization of the Institute 
as a fully participating national unit, and to this welcome 
President Palma responded. Dr. Hu Shih’s address as 
President of the Conference (reproduced above) concluded 
the luncheon session. 


FirsT WEEK’S PROGRAM 


On this opening day the Conference, comprising 132 mem- 
bers and 6 observers, divided itself into four round tables to 
discuss the problems surrounding Trade Relations in the 
Pacific. These round tables sat from 9 to 10:45 and from 


11:15 to 12:15. 
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The following questions were recommended by the Pro- 
gram Committee in consultation with the round table chair- 
men, as an outline for discussion :' 


(1) Through what forms of international codperation may Trade 
Relations be improved? Consider such subjects as, e.g., Statis- 
tics, Communications and Transport, Finance, Tariffs and Dis- 
criminative Laws and Regulations. (a) In what way do the 
domestic policies of the Pacific countries affect the international 
trade of the area? (b) In what way might it be desirable to 
modify these domestic policies ? 

What has been the experience of Pacific countries in regard to 
external trade, particularly during the recent depression ? 
What has been the effect of the fluctuation of silver on Pacific 
Trade? 

Which of the following subjects should be recommended for 
consideration by special groups at a later stage? (a) Pivotal 
Industries; (b) Control of Raw Materials; (c) Boycotts and 
Embargoes. 


A! this Conference the Program Committee is trying out 

the plan of permitting the round tables, at the close of 
an hour and three-quarters session, to resolve themselves into 
a general conference to listen for an hour to expositions of 
fact bearing upon the previous discussions. And again in 
the evening a general conference is convened at which one or 
more lecturers sketch the background for the next morning’s 
discussions. In this way the progress of the conference 
deliberations is kept carefully coérdinated from day to day 
with what has gone before and what is to come. 


Thus the first day’s discussions on general Pacific trade 
relations led logically into a discussion of China’s Economic 
Development, and the ground for this discussion was pre- 
pared the evening before by a symposium on “Possibilities 
and Tendencies of China’s Economic Development,” with 


1 Data papers made available on this topic were: AUSTRALIA, Trade in the Pacific, 
(Reprint from Argos), An Economic Survey of Australia (The Annals of the Am. 
Acad. of Polit. & Soc. Sc.), pp. 86-94, 119-132; CANADA, The Canadian Tariff, Norman 
Mackenzie; CENTRAL SECRETARIAT, Syllabus, Trade Relations in the Pacific, Foreign 
Investments in China, C. F. Remer; GREAT BRITAIN, The Position of Silver and the 
Far East, W. F. Spalding; japan, The Recent Customs Tariff Revision in Japan, a 
member, Japan’s Public Economy and Finance, I. Nitobé, The Depression of 1930 as 
it Affected Japan, T. Shidachi, The Export of Japanese Capital to China, Z. Itani, 
The Causes of Acceleration of the Development of Capitalism in China, A. Nagano; 
NEW ZEALAND, New Zealand’s Pacific Trade and Tariff, D. Stewart; UNITED STATES, 
The American Tariff and Oriental Trade, P. G. Wright, A Preliminary Collection 
of Maps of the Pacific Area, The Need for World Planning, L. L. Lorwin; LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS (for reference), The Causes and Course of the World Economic Depression. 
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four addresses, one by Prof. P. M. Roxby, Professor of 
Geography at Liverpool University, on the geographical 
background of China’s economic position; one by Dr. V. K. 
Ting, Director of the Bureau of Geological Survey, Peiping, 
outlining China’s chief mineral resources; one by Mr. C. C. 
Chang, Statistician in the Legislative Yuan of the National 
Government, on agriculture in China; and one by Mr. O. S. 
Lieu, General Manager of the Shanghai Portland Cement 
Company, on industrial growth. 

The round tables on China’s Economic Development 
continued for three days, the first rorning’s general confer- 
ence (Thursday, O;tober 22) hearing presentations on 
China’s Finances by Mr. Chang Chia-ngau, Governor of the 
Bank of China, and Mr. E. G. Hubbard, Diplomatic Advisor 
to the Hongkong-Shanghai Banking Corporation, Shanghai. 
The agenda topics were recommended, during those three 
days, to proceed along this general there: 


In the light of (a) China’s background and resources, and (b) 
the experience of other countries, on what lines should China’s eco- 
nomic development proceed? What part may foreign codperation 
play in this? Questions for discussions were outlined as: 

1. In what respects do the traditional skill and technique of the 
Chinese farmer need to be supplemented, and by what means can 
this be effected? 

2. In what ways can the movement towards agricultural economic 
organization be hastened and extended ? 

3. What agencies and methods are needed to improve agricultural 
research and to relate it closely with the life of the farmer? 

4. How far and in what ways does the improvement of peasant life 
depend on the development of rural industries? 

5. Can a practical program be devised for large-scale industries for 
particular areas in China? Under what auspices and by what 
means can they best be developed along financially sound and so- 
cially healthy lines? 

6. What modification of financial arrangements in China itself is 
needed to make capital more available for socially productive pur- 
poses ? 

7. To what extent are both agricultural and industrial development 
in need of foreign codperation and credits, and how can they be 
satisfactorily secured ? 

8. What should be the relation between the programs of railway 
and road development, and what is their place in the total scheme 
of communications in China? 
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9. What are the possibilities of concentration at this time on the de- 
velopment of internal waterways, as the cheapest form of trans- 
port facility as far as initial capital is concerned ? 2 


THE second day’s discussion on the above topics was 

supplemented by two talks at the eleven A. M. general 
session, one by Mr. C. S. Liu, President of the Asiatic 
Trading Corporation and former president of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, on Transportation, and one on Industrial- 
ization by Dr. Franklin L. Ho, Director of the Economics 
Institute, Tientsin. At the 8:30 general conference that 
evening Prof. P. M. Roxby spoke on China’s Population 
Problem, followed by discussion. 

The next day’s sessions closed at noon (Saturday, October 
24) after an hour’s summing up, in general conference, of the 
work of the round tables on China’s Economic Development. 

The program for the second week of conference (Monday, 
October 26 to Monday, November 2) was forecast as 
follows as this goes into the mail: Monday, four round tables 
and a general session on Labor Problems and Standards of 
Living; Tuesday, October 27, three round tables on Diplo- 
matic Machinery in the Pacific and one on Dependencies and 
Native Peoples, continuing on Wednesday; on Thursday, 
October 29, four round tables on China’s Foreign Relations, 
continuing on Friday. 

Owing to the early departure of Dr. C. L. Hsia, expert on 
the status of Shanghai, who has been called to London as 
First Secretary of the Chinese Legation, Thursday evening’s 
General Conference (October 22) was devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the Future of Shanghai in the Light of the Feetham 
Report. Following an hour’s critical review of Mr. Justice 
Feetham’s Report, by Dr. Hsia, the subject was thrown open 
to discussion. (The review will appear in a later issue of 


*?Data papers made available on these topics were: CENTRAL SECRETARIAT, 
Syllabus on China’s Economic Development, Foreign Investments in China, C. F. 
Remer, Memorandum on Agriculture and Industry in China, R. H. Tawney; CHINA, 
China’s Industrialization, A Statistical Survey, H. D. Fong, Foreign Investments in 
China, D. K. Lieu, Statistical Work in China, D. K. Lieu, Foreign Interests in China’s 
Mining Industry, C. Y. Hsieh and M. C. Chu; GREAT BRITAIN, Coast and River Trade 
of China, G. W. Swire, The Position of Silver and the Far East, W. F. Spalding; 
JAPAN, Problems and Financial Reforms and Readjustment of Public Loans in China, 
M. Kimura, Export of Japanese Capital to China, Z. Itani, Causes of Acceleration of 
the Development of Capitalism in China, A. Nagano, Report on the Currency System 
in China, M. Araki, The Problem of China’s Loan Readjustment, K. Uchida; UNITED 
states, American Participation in the China Consortiums, F. V. Field. 
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PACIFIC AFFAIRS.) The question was expected to have fuller 
consideration at the later round tables on China’s Foreign 
Relations. 

The outlines of suggested questions for discussion on the 
three major topics on the agenda for the second week were 
announced by the Program Committee as follows: 


Labor Problems and Standards of Living 

1. To what extent is migration a means of raising the standard of 
living? Considered in its temporary and permanent aspects. 

2. What influences would be effective in raising the standard of liv- 
ing in Oriental countries? How far is increasing money income 
a factor in this? 

3. What validity is there in the popular argument based on stand- 
ards of living which is made the basis of tariff and exclusion poli- 
cies ? 

4, What are the most effective ways of promoting the application of 
protective labor legislation in China and other Oriental countries? 

5. What other influences for improvement of conditions may be use- 
fully employed at this time? ® 


Diplomatic Machinery in the Pacific 
1. What problems or reasons require the provision of international 
diplomatic machinery in the Pacific? How far could international 
questions, e.g., disarmament, be dealt with regionally in the Pacific 
area? 
2. What international machinery is in existence in the Pacific area? 
What is the application of 
(a) the League organization (Covenant, General Act, Optional 
Clause, Conventional Financial Assistance), and the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice? 
(b) the Briand-Kellogg Pact? 
(c) the Washington Treaties (Four-Power Pacific Pact, Five- 
Power Naval Treaty, Nine-Power Treaty) ? 
(d) bilateral treaties between countries directly interested in the 
Pacific area? 
(e) such machinery as exists within the British Commonwealth 
for the settlement of disputes between its Pacific members? 


® Data papers made available on these topics were: AUSTRALIA, An Economic Sur- 
vey of Australia (Annals of Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Science, November, 1931), D. P. Cop- 
land, ed., Economic Depression and Standard of Living, G. L. Wood; cH1Na, China’s 
Industrialization, a Statistical Survey, H. D. Fong, Study of the Applicability of the 
Factory Act of the Chinese Govt., Chen Ta, Standard of Living of Chinese Workers, 
L. K. Tao; GREAT BRITAIN, The Standard of Living in China and Japan, C. Delisle 
Burns; JAPAN, The Depression of 1930 as it Affected Japan, T. Shidehara, The Effi- 
ciency Standard of Living in Japan, Kokichi Morimoto; UNITED sTATEs, Filipino Immi- 
gration, Bruno Lasker; CENTRAL SECRETARIAT, Some Labour Problems in Pacific De- 
pendencies, International Labour Office, Possibilities and Limitations of International 
Comparisons of Cost of Living and Family Budget Enquiries, Int. Labour Office, A 
Memorandum on Agriculture and Industry in China, R. H. Tawney. 
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3. To what extent are Pacific countries coéperating with existing 
machinery ? 

4. What steps could be taken to extend the influence of the League 
of Nations in the Pacific? 

5. From what limitations does the Briand-Kellogg Pact suffer? In 
what way could it be implemented ? 

6. In what way could the existing international diplomatic machin- 
ery such as the Washington and other conventions in the Pacific 
be improved, revised or supplemented ? 

7. What other machinery could be devised? 4 


Dependencies and Native Peoples 


1. To what extent can systematic anthropological and other scientific 
research throw light on the nature of the problems relating to 
dependent peoples, and on what lines should such research be or- 
ganized ? 

.In Pacific dependencies, how have modern influences affected 
native peoples? Special problems: (a) Depopulation; (b) Cul- 
tural disintegration; (c) Race mixture. 
. What are and should be the policies of governments administering 
dependencies? Particularly as regards: 
(a) Preserving, developing and utilizing native leadership and 
institutions, as against alien substitutions; 
(b) Education ; 
(c) Isolation or assimilation of the native; status of the mixed 
bloods ; 
(d) Labor and economic development.5 


UPPLEMENTING these round table discussions, were 

several general sessions devoted to symposia on the topic 
under consideration. On Monday, October 26, at 11:15 A. M., 
the four round table chairmen summarized their respective 
meetings on Labor Problems and Standards of Living in the 
Pacific. These speakers were: Monsieur Camille Pone, 
observer from the International Labour Organization at 


‘Data papers on these topics: SyLLABus, Diplomatic Machinery in the Pacific, S. A. 
Heald (British) ; AUSTRALIAN, The Dominions of the British Commonwealth in the 
League of Nations, Prof. Sir W. H. Moore; sritisH, Survey of International Affairs, 
1930, A. J. Toynbee; CANADIAN, The British Commonwealth and its Relation to Pacific 
Problems, R. K. Finlayson; untrep states, A Syllabus on Diplomatic Relations in the 
Far East, H. S. Quigley. 


* Data papers on these topics: SYLLABUS, Dependencies and Native Peoples of the 
Pacific; BriTisH, The Constitution of the Colony of the Straits Settlements and of the 
Federated and Unfederated Malay States, R. O. Winstedt; CANADIAN, The Adminis- 
tration of Indian Affairs in Canada, D. Campbell Scott; NEW ZEALAND, New Zealand 
Affairs, 1929; pHiLippINes, All papers; UNITED sTATES, Cultural Revolution in Hawaii, 
E. S. C. Handy, Filipino Immigration, Bruno Lasker, Race and Race Relations, 
A. Goldenweiser, Colonial Policy (very limited number), A. D. A. de Kat Angelino; 
CENTRAL OFFICE, Some Labour Problems in Pacific Dependencies, I. L. O.. Memorandum 
on Samoa, F. M. Keesing. 
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Geneva; Mr. Paul Scharrenberg, Secretary of the California 
Federation of Labor; Mr. F. Ayusawa, observer from the 
International Labour Organization; Dean Francisco Benitez, 
of the University of the Philippines. Dame Adelaide Ander- 
son, in China as a colleague of M. Pone, spoke briefly on the 
importance of factory regulation in China in accordance 
with the new national labor legislation. 

On Tuesday, October 27, at 11:15, the general session 
heard a presentation of the subject “Dependencies and Native 
Peoples of the Pacific” by three speakers: Dr. E. S. C. Handy, 
Ethnologist on the staff of the Bishop Museum, Honolulu; 
Mr. F. M. Keesing, Director of the I. P. R. research project 
on Dependencies and Native Peoples of the Pacific; and 
Dr. Araold de Kat Angelino, formerly in the Dutch Colonial 
Ministry and authority on the Indonesian colonial area. 
Questions followed the speeches. At the evening session 
Dr. Kenzo Takayanagi, Professor of Law at the Imperial 
University of Tokyo, gave an hour’s lecture on the philosophy 
and principles of international law on which are based the 
world’s present-day diplomatic machinery, discussing the 
applicability of this international machinery to regional and 
particularly Pacific problems. Following this Mr. Frank G. 
Walters, observer from the League of Nations, spoke briefly 
upon the League’s in casing concern in extra-European 
activities and of its developing mechanisms for dealing 
therein. 

On Wednesday, October 28, at 11:15 the two-day round 
table discussion of Diplomatic Machinery in the Pacific was 
summarized in general conference. In a second general 
session in the evening the final agenda topic of the week, 
China’s Foreign Relations, was opened up for round table 
discussion during the subsequent three days, with addresses by 
Dr. Hsu Shu-hsi and Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi. 


SOCIAL CONTACTS 


THE social schedule for the Conference, necessarily altered 

from the Hangchow plan, opened with a reception at 
which the Mayor of Greater Shanghai and Mrs. Chang Chun 
were host and hostess in the spacious official residence of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Shanghai Branch. This took 
place on the afternoon of Sunday, October 18, the guests 
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meeting many members of the Shanghai community and 
being entertained with music and tea. On Friday, October 
23, the China Council arranged a tea dance in the assembly 
room of the International Recreation Club in honor of visit- 
ing conference members, this proving a second most useful 
and delightful means of furthering acquaintance. 

The outstanding recreational event of the Conference 
period was the excursion to Hangchow on Saturday after- 
noon, October 25, the entire membership travelling by special 
train through the lovely autumn countryside and arriving in 
time to see beautiful West Lake under the pale glow of the 
full October moon. The Mayor of Hangchow was host to 
the visitors at a Chinese feast that evening in the Bamboo 
Pavilion on the lake shore, in the large hall that was to have 
been dining and assembly hall for the Conference. Speeches 
by hosts and guests enlivened the after-dinner hour. Sunday 
was spent in seeing the beauties and historic spots of ancient 
and modern Hangchow, boating on the lake and visiting 
spacious Chinese villas and gardens. The party returned to 
Shanghai that evening, refreshed by the beauty of the outing 
but with their regret only deepened over the necessitated 
abandonment of so ideal a conference site. Visiting members 


seeing Hangchow for the first time will not soon forget the 
poetic description translated by their President, Dr. Hu Shih, 
in the course of the brief account of Hangchow’s historic and 
cultural background, which preceded the morning’s tour. It 
follows: 


Sunny days are best for the dazzling brilliancy of the Lake, 

But the misty hills are loveliest in the rain. 

Like Hsi Shih, the renowned beauty of antiquity, 

The West Lake is always beautiful, be she decked in gorgeous dress 


or in rustic simplicity. 
—Su Tunc-Po on The West Lake. 


During the second week Dr. and Mrs. H. H. Kung 
entertained Conference members in the beautiful Yeh Gar- 
dens on Kiangwan Road, Shanghai, Tuesday afternoon, 
October 27; and on Friday, the thirtieth, the China Council 
were again hosts at the International Recreation Club for a 
combined program of Chinese music, tea and dancing. The 
Chinese women members were hostesses to the visiting women 
members at a Chinese dinner in the beautiful home of one of 
their number on the evening of the twenty-sixth, and there 
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were various other group and individual entertainments, 
besides afternoon excursions to points of interest around 
Shanghai for those interested and free to go. Invitations for 
Mr. Jerome D. Greene’s dinner to the Conference, tendered 
as Chairman of the Pacific Council, were sent out for the 
evening of November first. 

So the China Conference of the Institute, well over the 
half-way mark in its sessions at the date of writing, was 
getting acquainted, making friendships, discussing its many 
problems, making the best of a last-minute arrangement—all 
in as fine an atmosphere as it has ever been the Institute’s 
good fortune to have for the conduct of its sessions. In the 
words of Mr. Jerome D. Greene, Chairman of the Pacific 
Council, expressing his gratification at the General Session 
where (coming under the subject Diplomatic Machinery in 
the Pacific) the Manchurian situation had been extensively 
discussed: “This conference has already demonstrated very 
clearly the fact that it can discuss highly controversial issues 
in exactly the way it was announced they would be discussed 
—quietly, scientifically, and profitably.” 

The next number of PACIFIC AFFAIRS will carry a sum- 
mary of those discussions and additional important Confer- 
ence material. 


Books of the Pacific 


WIRTSCHAFT UND GESELLSCHAFT CHINAS: 
Erster Teil Produktivkraefte, Productions- und Zirkulationsprozess 

By K. A. Wittfogel 

Verlag G. L. Hirschfeld, Leipzig, 1931. M. 30 

Distinguished as the first bulky volume on China written 
from a Marxist view, this book of nearly eight hundred pages 
is apparently a fresh attempt to solve the Chinese economic 
and social puzzle. Nevertheless, it is a failure considered 
from a Marxist view. Reliable and intelligible source mate- 
rials concerning this “great Asiatic agrarian society” are alto- 
gether too scanty; and when we read Wittfogel we are inclined 
to pray with Emerson, “God screen us evermore from pre- 
mature ideas!” 

We live not only in nature but in human society, and this 
has its theory of development and its science no less than 
nature. There was a time when distinctive discoveries in nat- 
ural sciences were not appreciated at their full value and were 
even contested by naturalists themselves. ‘Today, much in a 
similar way, the materialistic view of history as a revelation 
in social sciences is still a matter conceived or misconceived 
among the sociologists. According to Marxism, social struc- 
ture changes through men, and men act inside of the social 
structure. This is a dialectic unity. It is defined by the pro- 
duction modes (productive forces and laboring process) and 
production relations (relations arisen from human struggle 
and human activity) and the interplay between the two as that 
of light and shade. This first volume of Wittfogel’s deals with 
the production modes of China; the second, the publication of 
which is promised for next year, is to describe the production 
relations. 

The present volume is divided into two sections. The first 
section, a historical view of the system of productive forces in 
China, is again divided into two chapters. The first chapter 
is a discussion of the productive forces of the Chinese eco- 
nomic process as limited by natural conditions; such as land, 
climate, water, mineral resources and potential hydraulic 
power. The second examines the productive forces of 
the Chinese laboring process as limited by social factors: 
namely, the people, their character and their means of produc- 
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tion in agriculture as well as in handicraft. The second sec- 
tion of the book, fully three-fourths of it, treats the different 
factors of the Chinese economic process. Agriculture, both in 
the narrow and in the broad sense of the word, is dealt with; 
irrigation, soil fertilization, crop rotation, and the State func- 
tion over agriculture have been rather verbosely discussed. 
Silk production is given six pages when the author dwells on 
the industrial side of the precapitalistic Chinese process of 
production. No more than seventy-five pages are devoted to 
the economic functions of transportation-capital, trade-cap- 
ital, and capital for interest in “Asiatic” China. Chinese 
banking fares ill in Wittfogel’s book, with only eleven pages. 

Our author has not thrown any light on the nature of the 
State, which he calls “The supreme organ of agricultural pro- 
duction in China,” by merely telling what the State has done 
in irrigation and drainage in different periods of Chinese his- 
tory. He does not venture to expound the theory of Marx and 
Engels, that the State is merely, as a whole, the summarized, 
reflected form of the economic desires of the class which con- 
trols production. He is contented with a rehearsal of what is 
in Lee, Werner, and the Peking Gazette. We read nearly 
fifty pages without understanding just why the State has been 
so busy about the water works. 

To the credit of our author, he has pointed out the inappli- 
cability of the conception of capital as understood by J. Loss- 
ing Buck (p. 365). He has also found unintelligible the 
statistics on working days which the same agronomist once 
published (p. 328-331). Yet when he attempts to quote sta- 
tistics relating to farm management (p. 365), the classification 
of the village families (p. 380), and a comparative study of 
the auxiliary incomes of the peasants (p. 651), he begins to be 
un-Marxian. He quite forgets that the peasantry should not 
be classified merely by the number of the agricultural fields 
nor by the status of tenancy alone, but should be classified 
according to their capacity for agricultural production. In 
such matters, if our author claims to be, as he no doubt does, 
a solid Marxist in his studies, he should read Lenin, who in 
October, 1913, demonstrated with statistics the Marxist way 
of analyzing the peasantry (Capitalism and Agriculture in 
U.S.A., published in 1917). 

‘ Very few misprints occur in Wittfogel’s book. ‘“Hien- 
Hien” (p. 128) should be Hien-Hsien. “Madjar” (pp. 292, 
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326, 380, 726, etc.) should be changed to Magyar, as has been 

corrected by the editor of a quarterly published by the Insti- 
tute with which Mr. Magyar is still connected. The correc- 
tion appears in the Agrar-Probleme, I. Bd. 2. Heft, Ber- 
lin, 1928. 

It has been a recent fad among the Marxian scholars in 
Europe, particularly in the Soviet Union and Germany, to 
pick out the scattered phrases of Marx, Engels, Plekhanov and 
Lenin, referring to Asiatic society, and apply them to the ref- 
use of unreliable and conglomerate materials which are all 
that have been available, to build up a “Marxian” theory of 
Asiatic society. One of the first to produce such a work was 
Magyar, whose “Agrarian Economy in China,” published by 
the Soviet Publishing House in 1928, is being translated from 
Russian to German. Wittfogel immediately follows Magyar 
with the same conception of an Asiatic structure of society, 
though without giving due credit to its earlier exponent. He 
does not develop his theory in this first volume, but has prom- 
ised us a complete exposition in the tome to appear next year.— 

Chen Han-seng. 
MEXICO: A Study of Two Americas 


By Stuart Chase in collaboration with Marian Tyler 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1931. G$3.00 


“Mexico” is presented by its author as “a study of two 
Americas.” One is the republic which gives its name to the 
volume, while the other is our own United States. The pres- 
entation is mainly from a sociological and economic viewpoint 
but no average reader need fear a statistical work designed 
for the specialist. 

In scope the volume falls naturally into several divisions. 
The first chapter gives a delightfully written and vivid 
description of the geography and climate which govern the 
life of Mexico on its physical side; in particular the small 
village of Tepoztlan is depicted. This community is used 
by the author as the example on which he bases his com- 
parisons with a typical town of the United States. Next comes 
a description of conditions in northern Central America and 
Mexico before the coming of the white man, when the grow- 
ing of maize was the controlling factor. The extensive cities 
and mighty temples of the period are so pictured and, the polit- 
ical and economic institutions are so outlined that a clear 
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impression is gained of a civilization fully equal in most 
respects to any in the Europe of that day. This system of life 
was partially upset by the coming of the Spaniards under 
Cortez. Three hundred years of slow decline followed, dur- 
ing which a part of the old Aztec culture disappeared entirely 
or was modified by the ideas of the conqueror. As indicated, 
Europe did not have a great deal to offer that was valuable 
and the exploitation practiced under the colonial system then 
in vogue hastened the decline. As an independent republic 
Mexico had no better fortune; even the apparent prosperity 
in recent times under Porfirio Diaz actually did more harm 
to the general mass of the Mexican population than the period 
of Spanish control (in the view of Mr. Chase), because of the 
disruption of many of the communal villages which had sur- 
vived from the older period. It is only under the most recent 
administrations of all that Mexico is being given back to her 
citizens and much has yet to be done before the errors of the 
past have been repaired. 

The greater portion of the book does not, however, deal 
with things that are past. It is the Mexico of the present 
which particularly intrigues the author, and he examines it 
for conditions which may be paralleled in the United States. 
The needs of the lower-class Mexican—by far the greater part 
of the population are of pure Indian blood—are supplied by 
the work of his own hands and his self-sufficiency and 
resulting “damned wantlessness” are the despair of high- 
pressure salesmanship from the outside. The point which gets 
under the hide of the proud possessors of the superior civiliza- 
tion of the machine age represented in the United States and 
Europe is that while thousands of people face starvation and 
want in those regions because of the present economic depres- 
sion, the humble members of the handicraft culture of Mexico 
- produce their own supplies and suffer little. This might make 
the life of the communal village seem to approach the ideal 
but the author points out definite evils which exist even though 
the security given by the system is admirable. Ignorance of 
sanitation and medicine cause an appalling loss of life, and a 
general lack of comfort would make it certain that a normal 
citizen of the United States would not be happy in such an 
environment. It is just as certain, however, that he could 
adopt several ideas from such a culture to great advantage. 
Too great specialization is as bad as not enough. 
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“Mexico” is definitely a book which will repay a reading. 
It is well-written, timely and authoritative, and it supplies a 
much clearer description of conditions in the southern repub- 
lic than may be gained through ordinary channels. A some- 
what greater differentiation between Mayan and Aztec civili- 
zation might be desirable and the historian might object to 
certain generalizations in regard to Mexico and Spain and 
the early republican governments; such points even if well- 
taken do not affect the main thesis, however. The book is 
attractively bound and is illustrated by woodcuts executed by 
one of the foremost Mexican artists. A selected bibliography 
is appended and there is an adequate index.—D. W. Rowland. 


LIBERALISM IN MEXICO 1857-1929 
By W. H. Callcott 
Stanford University Press, California, 1931. G$5.00 


Several excellent studies of Mexico have appeared during 
the last few years—Beales’ “Mexico, An Interpretation,” 
Greening’s “Mexico and its Heritage,” Tannenbaum’s “The 
Mexican Agrarian Revolution,” McBride’s “Land Systems 
of Mexico,” Phipps’ “Some Aspects of the Agrarian Question 
in Mexico,” Rippy’s “The United States and Mexico,” 
Hackett’s “The Mexican Revolution and the United States 
1910-1926,” Priestley’s “The Mexican Nation,” Saenz and 
Priestley’s “Some Mexican Problems,” Vasconcelos and 
Gamis’ “Aspects of Mexican Civilization.” 

Mr. Callcott’s work, which follows his “Church and State 
in Mexico, 1822-1857,” is a worthy addition to the books just 
mentioned. The author has consulted all manner of docu- 
ments, and has given his judgments with care and detachment. 
Every page contains an amount of condensed information and 
every chapter is loaded with figures in order to show develop- 
ments at different periods. The author analyzes the 1857 
Constitution, the reaction of the Church against the clauses 
relating to Church property, the course of the three years’ 
war, and the disastrous intervention of the French under 
Maximilian. The work of Juarez and especially of Diaz 
receives extended treatment, and the survey includes religious, 
educational and social conditions, and the state of thought 
during the particular periods. 

About one-half of the volume is devoted to the period since 
1910—Madero, Huerta, Carranza, the 1917 Constitution, 
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Obregon, Calles, the Church and the Future successively pass 
in review. The internal developments rather than the foreign 
relations, receive fuller attention; a wise plan in view of the 
magnitude of the subject. One closes the book with the feel- 
ing, reinforced by a visit to the country, that in its educational 
schemes for rural villages, Indians, open-air schools and art 
institutions, in its problems of the relation between State and 
Church in the struggle to lay the foundations of a real 
democracy in the face of heavy handicaps, in its interesting 
social legislation, and in the attempt to safeguard its national 
resources from undue international exploitation, Mexico has 
in recent years achieved much; and although, as Callcott 
mentions, ‘“‘Pour faire une omelette il faut casser les oeufs,” 
his final judgment seems well made: “With a nation thus 
awakening, though there may and probably will be storms in 
the future, the ultimate prospects can hardly be said to be 
anything but promising.” 

The book reads well; the style is lucid and while the writer 
perhaps makes too frequent use of the passive voice construc- 
tion in some of his sections and is overliable on occasion to 
use the word “this” to refer to a preceding sentence or clause, 
these small matters of form scarcely detract from the value 
of a volume marked by careful scholarship and impartial 
judgment.—L. A. Mander. 


THE NEMESIS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
By Stuart Chase 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1931. G$2.00 

Many years ago John Ruskin, Carlyle and William 
Morris wrote, each in his own manner, concerning the ugli- 
ness, the waste, the disregard of human life which were the 
consequence of the Industrial Revolution in England. 
Economists followed who spoke of underconsumption, and 
Tawney came with his “The Sickness of Acquisitive Society.” 

The volume by Stuart Chase brings to memory the earlier 
writers. For he is writing about a problem which has become 
intensified, in America, in recent days. And he writes with a 
telling pen. His first essay contains the figures for unemploy- 
ment in the United States, and discusses in some detail the 
tragic unemployment effects of technological discoveries and 
improvements. His second, ““The Luxury of Integrity,” draws 
attention to a phenomenon which those who have come to 
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live in this amazing country have seen clearly enough—the 
tendency of modern salesmanship and the difficulty of main- 
taining jobs to produce insincere geniality, paralysis of real 
opinion, “yesing” the boss, “backslapping in the interest of 
a profitable sale,” so that motives become suspicious, and 
people’s beliefs and actions grow increasingly apart, to their 
own loss of self-respect and happiness. Chase, and others who 
are writing in a similar strain, are doing a much-needed serv- 
ice to American life. 

The third essay is a picturesque treatment of the dangers 
of the big city, Megalopolis, and in this he develops much the 
same point of view as Thompson in his “Population Prob- 
lems,” reviewed in a recent issue of PACIFIC AFFAIRS. 

Chase devotes further space to the problem of capital, 
and develops his theme that the most immediately critical 
factor in the whole “overproduction” situation is “excess plant 
capacity”: not merely underconsumption, be it noted, for the 
present plant capacity “is in excess of consumption require- 
ments, granted unlimited purchasing power.” After giving 
striking figures, he suggests that the only way out is “through 
planned production.” We must call an international confer- 
ence on Economic Disarmament (“a far more pressing matter 
than scrapping battleships’), revise credit structure, set up a 
National Planning Board along the line of the old War Indus- 
tries Board and prepare a Ten-Year Plan, amend the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law, substitute a vast slum-razing and home- 
building program for the declining motor car industry, and 
resist wage reductions. By social and unemployment insur- 
ance and lessening the working hours he would attempt to 
avoid the tragedy of workmen being “Fired at Forty.” 
Through engineers rather than salesmen, as illustrated in the 
extraordinary achievements of the Smith Corporation in Mil- 
waukee, he would tackle the problem of prosperity. And he 
would even sanction arson and dynamite in an endeavor to 
cope with the growing evil of litter and rubbish that is making 
both cities and countryside eyesores instead of things of 
beauty !—A stimulating volume!—L. A. Mander. 


THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC 
By Samuel Eliot Morison and Henry Steele Commager 
The Oxford University Press, New York, 1931. G$6.00 


There have been numerous attempts to place the history of 
the United States within the covers of a single volume. Such 
an effort presents immediate difficulties even when it is to com- 
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prehend no more than a single phase of the development of 
the country. The amount of material to be handled, the need 
of a broad viewpoint on the part of the author to give fair 
evaluation to all phases of progress and all the other problems 
which arise in the composition of a general history require 
judgment and scholarship of a high order. In connection 
with the work under review, the authors must be given praise 
for their success in presenting a first-class volume. 

The book covers the history of the country from 1763 to 
its entrance into the World War in 1917. Political history 
receives adequate treatment but is not unduly stressed since a 
careful discussion of social and economic development, art, 
science, literature and kindred subjects is included. This 
might seem something of an impossibility in a one-volume 
work, but where that volume contains some 850 pages, exclu- 
sive of bibliography and index, and where these pages are well 
filled and a print slightly smaller than the ordinary is 
employed, a tremendous amount of material can be embodied 
in a book only a little larger than an ordinary long novel. 

The work will have greatest value as a text and reference 
for students and teachers in American history. It is so arranged 
and written, however, that it makes fascinating reading for 
anyone who enjoys a good book and possesses any interest in 
the development of the United States. The style is clear and 
forceful, the personalities touched on are vividly delineated 
and many of the more prosaic happenings are made interesting 
by the use of apt quotations or anecdotes. The scholarship 
and training of the authors are of the highest order, and while 
the fusion of viewpoints from historical, social and economic 
angles may not be perfect it is far above the average. Some 
periods deserve a fuller treatment than given—the problems 
of the Southwest in the years before the Louisiana Purchase, 
for example—and it might have been well to give some space 
to the antecedents of the republic as developed before 1763, 
but these are distinctly minor criticisms of an admirable piece 
of work. An extensive critical bibliography and a good selec- 
tion of maps and charts add to the interest and value of the 
book.—D. W. Rowland. 
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ON THE AMERICAS 
AMERICANS; by Salvador de Madariaga, 148 pp; Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don, 1930. 6s. 

A series of 16 essays on international subjects by a Pro- 
fessor of Spanish Studies, Oxford; late director of disarma- 
ment, League of Nations Secretariat. Salvador de Madariaga 
begins his book with an entertaining discussion, ‘““Pax & Co.,” 
warning the reader at the same time to “Take them with a 
grain of salt. Take everything with a grain of salt. Even your 
own impressions. Even your caution.” Among other essays 
are: Black Men and White Civilization; Brigands and Diplo- 
mats; Bulls—lIrish, Spanish, and Italian; Mules and Fron- 
tiers; The Nordic Myth; I’m Alone—Am I Alone? The 
United States of Europe; Janus at Geneva; and World Gov- 
ernment—A Dream or a Necessity? 

These epistles were addressed to the Americans on differ- 
ent occasions in recent times. They cover a variety of subjects 
yet they embody the same spirit and witness to the same faith: 
the spirit of the inherent organic unity of the world of men 
and things and the faith in the manifestation of such a unity 
through world institutions led by intelligence and moved by 
good will. “Arericans” on the title page of this book does not 
necessarily mean citizens of the United States. There is a 
character in Moliére who introduces himself as “francais de 
nation, grec de profession.”’ By “Americans” the author means 
persons—whatever their nationality—who do feel the new 
world spirit and the new world faith yet find it hard to part 
with the old tribal prejudices and cozy insularities—N. J. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES; by Harry J. 

Carman; 616 pp.; D. C. Heath & Co., New York, 1930; G$4. 

Volume I of a series of college history texts by the author. 
In the present volume he reviews the period from 1500 to 
1820, and subtitles his book “From Handicraft to Factory.” 
The writer emphasises the “new history” theory of teaching 
rather than the old concept that history is “past politics,” 
and bases his work on the plan of a more general acceptance 
of the idea that American history in many respects cannot 
be isolated from world history; a constant multiplying of 
monographs dealing with various phases of the social, 
economic and cultural development of the people of the 
United States; and the continued attempt to produce a better 
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synthetic picture of American life. Section headings, which 
give a fairly comprehensive idea of this plan, are: The Old 
World Expands; The Colonial Farmer; The Colonial Mer- 
chant and Manufacturer; The Conflict of Interests; Revolu- 
tion and Independence; The Struggle for Coatrol; The Turn 
of the Century, and Two Generations of Western Frontiers- 
men.—L.G. 


THE TWILIGHT OF EMPIRE; by Scott Nearing; 349 pp.; Vanguard Press, 
New York, 1930; G$2.50.° 


An economist raises pertinent questions for us to answer— 
or ponder—in this analysis of imperialism and the imperial 
cycle. He treats of its nature, tendency and scope, and has pro- 
duced a volume which, by an unusual treatment of material 
and by use of a copious appendix, provides much of the data, 
or citations, required by students in this field. He asks (and 
tentatively answers) : Is the United States now entering upon 
a period of world imperialism comparable to that of Rome? 
Will this world dominion have the same outcome? Is civili- 
zation being replaced by a new form of culture, and impe- 
rialist economy by world economy? And he says, in part: 
“Moralists have sought the cause of imperial disintegration in 


‘immorality.’ It is unnecessary to turn to anything so intan- 
gible. An auditor’s report on imperial income and outgo, on 
imperial assets and liabilities, would furnish all the evidence 
necessary to account for the bankruptcy and dissolution of 
empire.” —L. G. 


RACIAL FACTORS IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY; by Herman Feldman; 318 pp.; 

Harper & Bros., New York, 1931; G$4 

This book is the result of studies participated in by mem- 
bers and friends of The Inquiry, a national organization for 
the promotion of codperative study in problems of human 
relations. This particular study is based in part on work 
carried out under the direction of Bruno Lasker. In Part I 
(Facts and Interpretations) the author discusses the Negro, 
the Oriental, Mexicans, Indians, and European immigrants 
to the United States, with reference to their peculiar and 
individual problems engendered by contact with American 
industrial systems. Part II (Remedies: Social and Indus- 
trial) considers a community program for racial adjustment, 
industrial policies and racial adjustment, applying manage- 
ment technique to racial problems, and special problems in 
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the adjustment of Negroes. While Part I presents a shameful 
picture of American economic exploitation of immigrants 
and shows clearly the existing faults, Part II offers construc- 
tive comment, and Raymond B. Fosdick, in his foreword, 
says: “On the whole I doubt if a more thought-provoking and 
more significant book has been published in many months.” 
—L. G. 
UNITED STATES AND DISARMAMENT, THE; by Benjamin H. Williams; 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1931; G$3.50. 


Professor Williams in this book examines the relation of 
armaments to the welfare of the American people. He points 
out that in searching for a foreign policy in line with its aims 
this country may revert to the sea power theory of history, 
build up larger naval armaments and attempt to extend 
American commerce throughout the world under the muzzles 
of cannon carried on American warships. Or, on the other 
hand, it may choose to promote its ends by the methods of 
pacific commerce, mutual confidence, and coéperative diplo- 
macy. The author points to the latter course as the more 
appropriate at a time when world business leadership and 
success is built upon international faith and credit. The sub- 
ject with which the book deals is of the utmost current impor- 
tance because of the approaching World Disarmament Con- 
ference in February which, in the amount of popular interest 
aroused, promises to rank among the most important interna- 
tional assemblies of history —W.R.E.B. 


ELEMENTS OF AN AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY; edited by Ernest M. 
Patterson; 187 pp.; American Academy of Political and Social Science, 


Philadelphia, 1931; G$2.50. 


This volume is a reprint of the July issue of The Annals, 
journal of the Academy, and was noted in the Periodicals sec- 
tion of the September PACIFIC AFFAIRS. The book is given 
over to published addresses delivered at the 35th Annual 
Meeting of the Academy last April. Of special interest are 
the sections on American immigration policy, the American 
policy toward Russia, the modern tariff policy, and America’s 
future relations with Latin America. Each of these sections 
contains several articles which consider various aspects of the 
problem, discussed by men who are authorities in their respec- 
tive fields. Other sections are concerned with American rela- 


tions with Germany, and with international codperation. 
—L. G. 
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HOW TO BECOME AN AMERICAN CITIZEN; by C. Myers Bardine; 57 pp.; 

Judy Publishing Co., Chicago, 1931; 50c. 

This is a small handbook for the use of immigrants to the 
United States who wish to learn the procedure necessary to 
becoming a naturalized citizen. It has several special fea- 
tures: subjects and questions are conveniently arranged for 
quick reference; the style of writing is plain and simple, so 
that it is easily understood; it is illustrated with accurate 
reproductions of the actual application forms—first and 
second papers; it includes the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution in full; it contains supplementary fea- 
tures such as famous poems, speeches, and historical informa- 
tion, and the general rules and regulations governing immi- 
gration to the U. S. The book is a complete and helpful guide 
for those seeking citizenship and those who desire full infor- 
mation concerning naturalization.—L. G. 


DYNAMITE; by Louis Adamic; 443 pp. with bibliography; Viking Press, New 
York, 1931; G$3.50. 

“The Story of Class Violence in America.” The author 
traces the evolution of violence in the struggle between capi- 
tal and labor in the United States from the unorganized, spas- 
modic riots in the eighteen-thirties to the highly organized 
racketeering of today. The title comes from a quotation 
in a revolutionary paper: “Dynamite! . . . That's the stuff!” 
Adamic’s sympathies are clearly with labor, though he 
attempts to present an impartial study. He reviews the early 
riots, the first bombings and the beginnings of terrorism, 
Coxey’s army, Debs’ Rebellion, the 1.W.W. movement, the 
McNamara affair, racketeering, and a host of massacres, 
frame-ups and “judicial murders’—the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 
In general, he paints a most lurid picture of industrial strife 
during the past fifty years, and, ironically enough, his book 
has already succeeded in alarming socialists, communists and 
agitators because of its straightforward, frank exposition of 
class warfare, although it would not appear to be his intention 
to so inconvenience his friends. Those not in sympathy with 
him may be inclined to regard his study as another bit of sav- 
age propaganda popularized by the present economic diffi- 
culties, but the book is worth the reading and the judging for 
one’s self.—N. J. 
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THE COMMUNIST SHAKES HIS FIST!—By Bruce Reynolds; 460 pp. with illus. 
trations; George Sully & Co., Inc., New York, 1931; G$2.50. 

The author backs up his sensational exposé of Commu- 
nism as it is actually preached and agitated today within the 
United States with photostatic reproductions of newspaper 
clippings, posters, as well as with figures, documents and affi- 
davits that will cause many to gasp in astonishment. The 
author contends that the Communist is endeavoring to fight 
the battles of Moscow on the streets of New York. He begins 
and ends “The Communist Shakes His Fist”? with the words 
“Let Russia do as Russia pleases, in Russia, but let Russia let 
the United States alone.”—N. J. 


FOREIGN NEWS IN AMERICAN MORNING NEWSPAPERS; by Julian L. 
Woodward; 122 pp.; Columbia University Press, New York, 1930; G$2. 
This monograph is a pioneering effort to apply scientific 

methods in the study of one of our most important social 

institutions, the daily newspaper. An analysis of newspaper 
content is offered as a means of measuring the Public Mind, 
and of studying public opinion. The author attempts to ap- 
proach the study of public opinion through the application 
of statistical data which are compiled from a quantitative 
analysis of American newspapers. He is not so much con- 
cerned with foreign news as distinguished from other types of 
news, but uses it as a representative field in which to carry out 
research by this method.—L. G. 


THE PEOPLE AND POLITICS OF LATIN AMERICA; by M. W. Williams; 

845 pp.; Ginn & Co., Boston, 1930; G$4.60. 

This book is intended primarily for use as a text by college 
and university students. Considerable attention is given to the 
people of Latin America, “for the history and characteristics 
of the individual countries, as well as of Latin America in 
general, can be explained only by the qualities found in their 
population;” which accounts for the long chapters on the 
American aborigines and on the making of the Hispanic 
peoples. The history considers in detail the West Indies, 
Mexico, Central America and South America, their politics, 
religious life, culture, and economics. Supplemented by 
numerous maps and a bibliography.—L. G. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES OF AMERICAN STATES, 1889-1928; 
edited by James B. Scott; 551 pp.; Carnegie Endowment for International 


Peace, Washington, D. C., 1931. 

A collection of the conventions, recommendations, resolu- 
tions, reports, and motions adopted by the first six interna- 
tional conferences of the American States, and documents 
relating to the organization of the conferences. By ‘“Ameri- 
can States” is meant, in general, the republics in North 
America, Mexico, Central America, West Indies, and South 
America. These conferences were of vast importance to all 
of the States participating, as they were official in nature and 
the problems they considered and decided upon were signifi- 
cant to the peaceful relations of nations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This volume contains, in addition to the above-men- 
tioned material, lengthy appendices and indexes.—L. G. 
MANUAL OF ACCOUNTING, REPORTING, AND BUSINESS PROCEDURE 

FOR THE TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT OF HAWAII; by Henry P. 

Seidemann; 570 pp.; Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1928; G$5. 

This is a publication of the Institute for Government 
Research, of Washington, D. C., and the author is a member 
of the American Society of Certified Public Accountants, and 
Chief Consulting Accountant for that Institute. Mr. Seide- 
mann was sent to the Islands in 1924 and remained for three 
years, formulating and installing a budget system and a uni- 
form system of accounting, reporting and business procedure 
for the Territorial Government. This study was the result of 
an act creating a Territorial Commission on Public Account- 
ancy, and the Governor requested that Mr. Seidemann be 
sent at that time. The book therefore is a useful manual to all 
interested in the financial problems of the Territory.—L. G. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF THE PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS, 1929; 256 pp.; U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 

ton, 1931. 

Included in this report by Governor General Dwight F. 
Davis are reports of the heads of the Departments of the Phil- 
ippine Government—the Secretaries of the Interior, of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Finance, Justice, Agriculture and Natural 
Resources, Commerce and Communications. The Governor 
General’s report covers, briefly, the work of the year in the 
cabinet, the council of state, and the legislature. He touches 
on the general economic situation and reviews various admin- 


istrative investigations.—L. G. 
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BROTHER DUTTON’S MEMOIRS; by Howard D. Case; 242 pp.; Honolulu Star- 

Bulletin, Honolulu, 1931; G$3. 

“Brother Joseph Dutton—A Life of Self-Sacrifice” is the 
story of the life and achievements of Joseph Dutton, for 44 
years a lay worker among the lepers of Molokai, Hawaii, 
whose remarkable career ended with his death March 26, 
1931, at the age of 87. The book contains hitherto unpublished 
facts concerning Father Damien, the “Martyr of Molokai,” 
who died a leper in the service of lepers, and Joseph Dutton’s 
association with him serves to clear up many questions which 
the world has often asked concerning these two men. Not 
controversial, and not a treatise on leprosy, this story is the 
biography of a man who chose one of the strangest missions on 
record that he might atone, in the eyes of God, for the sins of 
his youth.—N. J. 

STEVENSON’S ISLES OF PARADISE; by Alva Carothers; 294 pp.; published 
by the author, Santa Barbara, Calif., 1931; G$3. 

The author of this rather sketchy travelogue went on a trip 
to American Samoa, visited the Naval Station, made friends 
with the governing body and some of the native civilians, and 
went on side-trips to outlying islands and to Apia, Western 
Samoa. From the experiences gleaned in this manner she has 
written a book, of which she is the publisher. The book has 
little of the charm or depth of feeling one finds in Margaret 
Mead’s “Coming of Age in Samoa,” or in Rowe’s “Samoa 
Under the Sailing Gods,” and of course none of the scientific 

value of the former, but it contains some interesting passages 
concerning the author’s ascent of Mt. Matafao (she says she is 
the first white woman to accomplish this feat), her visit to a 
native “insurrection,” and her trip to the former home of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. The author is a public school teacher 
and the book was produced in answer to a need felt by her, 
for use in American Junior High Schools.—L. G. 


SURVEY OF AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 1931; prepared by Charles 
P. Howland; 504 pp.; Yale University Press, New Haven, 1931; G$5. 


The aim of the series of which this is the fourth volume is 
to present a complete and impartial account of American for- 
eign policy and international relations. The volumes are not 
chronicles of the year’s happenings, but careful analyses of the 
origin and evolution of problems which have been occupying 
the forefront of public attention. This volume deals with 
Mexican-American affairs, continues the study of the limita- 
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tion of armament with particular emphasis upon the London 
Naval Conference, and contains a full account of the Bank 
for International Settlements. These are pertinent subjects 
for analysis at the present time and are dealt with in an author- 
itative and scholarly manner.—W. M. 

THE CHILDREN OF MU; by James Churchward; 262 pp., 41 pls. and figs.; Ives 

Washburn, New York, 1931; G$3. 

As Churchward sees it, the “Children of Mu” are the 
descendants of people that once inhabited the “lost continent 
of Mu,” a land mass about 6,000 miles from east to west, and 
about 3,000 miles from north to south, in the position of the 
present Pacific Ocean. 

“On this great continent man made his advent on earth 
about 2,000,000 years ago” and reached “an exceedingly high 
state of civilization.”” When the continent became overpopu- 
lated emigrants were sent out eastward across seas to establish 
colonies in present Arizona, Mexico, Peru, and in distant At- 
lantis, France, Egypt, and Mesopotamia. Westward the 
migrants established “empires” in the Gobi Desert, India, and 
Abyssinia. “About 12,000 years ago” the homeland of the Mus 
was destroyed by “cataclysmic earthquakes . . . making a 
watery grave for 60,000,000 people” and leaving only the col- 
onies to carry on the Mu culture. As a basis for this wonder- 
ful story the author refers to legends, inscriptions, and archae- 
ological structures scattered throughout the world. 

As a piece of imaginative writing the book has some inter- 
est. Unfortunately it is presented as the “logical, objective 
reasoning of a scientist, substantiated . . . by a lifetime of 
research.” —H. E. G. 


OTHER BOOKS ON THE AMERICAS 


AMERICA THE Menace. By G. Duhamel. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
1931. G$2. 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT OF Topay. By W. S. Myers. Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1931. G$3. 

AMERICAN ILLusION. By L. Lehman. Century Co., New York, 1931. G$2. 

AMERICAN LEVIATHAN. By C. A. & W. Beard. J. Cape, London, 1931. 25s. 

AMERICAN Society. By C. F. Thwing. Macmillan, New York, 1931. 
G$2.25. 

America’s Primer. By M. L. Davis. Putnam, N. Y., 1931. G$3.50. 

America’s Way Out. By N. M. Thomas, Macmillan, New York, 1931. 

G$2.50. 
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BeHotp America! By S. Schmalhausen. Farrar & Rinehart, New York, 
1931. G$5. 

BENEATH THE SOUTHERN Cross. By V. Heilner. R. G. Badger, Boston, 
1930. G$3. (West Indian travel.) 

Cusza or Topay. By A. H. Verrill. Dodd, Mead, New York, 1931. G$2.50, 

CusBan SITUATION IN Our Treaty Revations. By P. G. Wright. Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, 1931. G$2.50. 

Dawn. By A. Edwards. E. Benn, London, 1931. 28s. (Chilean history.) 

Economic GrocraPHy OF SouTH America. By R. H. Whitbeck. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, 1931. G$3.50. 

Fitt1pino IMMIGRATION TO CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES AND TO Hawai, 
By Bruno Lasker. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1931. G$4. 

ForEIGN RELATIONS OF THE FEDERAL State. By H. W. Stokes. Johns 
Hopkins, Baltimore, 1931. G$2.25. 

From PANAMA To PataconiA. By C. W. Townsend. H. F. Witherby, 
London, 1931. 12s 6d. 

Genius oF Mexico. Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America, 
New York, 1931. G$2.50. 

History OF THE ARGENTINE Repustic. By F. A. Kirkpatrick. Macmillan, 
New York, 1931. G$5. 

Juncte PatuHs ano Inca Ruins. By W. M. McGovern. Grossett & Dun- 
lap, New York, 1931. G$1. (Peruvian exploration. ) 

Mexican Maze. By C. Beales. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1931. G$3. 

Mirrors oF 1932. Brewer & Warren, New York, 1931. G$2.50. (Ameri- 
can biography. ) 

New Stant oN America. By P. Achard. Rand Book Store, New York, 
1931. G$2. 

PANAMA. By B. Cendrars. Harper & Bros., New York, 1931. G$3.50. 

Piato’s AMERICAN Repus.ic. By D. Woodruff. E. P. Dutton, New 
York, 1931. G$1. 

Porto Rico, A CARIBBEAN Iste. By R. J. Van Deusen. Henry Holt, New 
York, 1931. G$3.50. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE PAN AMERICAN Union. New York. Pamphlets on 
Central American and South American politics, industry, commerce, etc. 

See1inc SoutH America. By J. T. Faris. Revell & Co., New York, 1931. 
G$2.50. 

SoutH America. By E. V. Lane. Harrap, London, 1931. 3s. 

SoutH AMERICAN HaANpDsBooK 1931. Sanderson & Son, Inc., New York, 
1931. G$l. 

Stout Cortez. By H. M. Robinson. Century Co., New York, 1931. G$4. 
( Mexican history.) 

Too Mucu Government. By C. E. S. Wood. Vanguard Press, New 
York, 1931. G$2. 

Unrrep Srates AND Mexico. By J. F. Rippy. F. S. Crofts, New York, 
1931. G$5. 

VaGABOND’s Parapise. By A. Batson. Little, Brown, Boston, 1931. G$2.50. 
(Central American travel.) 

WE Are Araskans. By M. L. Davis. W. A. Wilde, Boston, 1931. G$3.50. 

West Coast Repustics or SoutH America. By W. E. Browning. World 
Dominion Press, London, 1930. G$1.50. 
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Pamphlets 


ANGLO-CHINESE RELATIONS DURING THE 17TH AND 18TH CENTURIES, 


244 pp.; by Earl H. Pritchard; University of Illinois Studies in the 
Social Sciences, Vol. XVII, Nos. 1-2, Urbana, 1929. 

Features of Chinese culture which have complicated relations with 
the West, origin of English trade to the East and the first attempts to 
trade with China, the origin of the China trade (1660-1700), firm 
establishment of the China trade, the origin of anti-foreignism in China, 
the expansion of tradg and the growth of restrictions and conflict (1720- 
1757), increased conflict between the English and the Chinese (1757- 
1793), commercial developments (1757-1795), and the Macartney 
Embassy. 


BUDDHISM AND THE BuppHist MoveMENT Topay, 16 pp.; The Buddhist 


Lodge, London, 1930. 

An explanatory booklet concerning the Buddhist movement in the 
West. Includes notes on Buddha, his teaching and the Brotherhood, 
an explanation of Buddhism, and notes on the situation in England and 
abroad. The Lodge also publishes a magazine called Buddhism in 
England. 


CHINA INSTITUTE IN America, Annual Report, 23 pp.; No. I, New York, 


1931. 

Report of the Associate Director and Report of the Treasurer of the 
China Institute in America for the year ending June 30, 1931. In 
addition the report includes a list of lecturers and members. 


Dans Les Ives pu PaciF1QvE, 57 pp.; by Ed. Ahnne; Societé des Missions 


Evangéliques, Paris, 1931. 

This deals with French missionary work in the French colonies of 
the Pacific, but a great deal of the material is descriptive and something 
is said in each case of the political and economic aspects of the various 
colonies. The material is given over for the most part to French 
Oceania: Tahiti, the Paumotus, the Marquesas, Tubai, the Austral 
islands; but some attention is paid to the New Hebrides and New Cale- 
donia in the Western Pacific. Illustrated with photographs. 


DoMINICAN CusToMS RECEIVERSHIP, Report, 110 pp.; Bureau of Insular 


Dr. 


Affairs, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1931. 

Report of the 24th fiscal period Dominican Customs Receivership 
under the American-Dominican Convention of 1924 together with a 
summary of commerce for 1930, submitted to the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, War Department, U.S.A., by the General Receiver of Domini- 
can Customs, Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic. 


Sun YAT-sEN’s LIFE AND PRINCIPLES, 43 pp.; by Edward Bing-shuey 
Lee; The Leader Press, Peiping, 1931. 

Contents include a chronicle of Dr. Sun’s life, his successes and re- 
verses, the Three Principles of the Kuomintang, his criticism of Karl 
Marx, the development of Chinese industry, his manifesto on People’s 
Conference, an outline of national reconstruction, and the manifesto of 
the Kuomintang First National Congress. 
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EXTERNAL MIGRATION OF THE DoMINION OF New ZEALAND 1930, 20 pp.; 
Census and Statistics Office, W. G. Skinner, Government Printer, 
Wellington, 1931. 

Statistical tables on immigration and emigration into and from New 
Zealand. 


Lazor LEGISLATION IN CANADA 1930, 157 pp.; Department of Labor, F. A. 
Aclund, Government Printer, Ottawa, 1931. 
This volume contains the text of the labor legislation enacted in 
Canada in 1930, the material being divided according to Provinces. 


PoPULATION OF Hawan, 35 pp.; 15th Census report, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1931. 

Detailed statistical reports, mostly in the form of tables, on the 
composition and characteristics of the population of Hawaii, and statis- 
tical information on unemployment. Census according to the official 


survey of 1930. 


RaTIO OF CHILDREN TO WoMEN 1920, 242 pp.; by Warren S. Thompson; 
Census Monograph XI, U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Census, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1931. 

A study in the differential rate of natural increase in the United 
States. Much of the material is in the form of statistical tables. 


REFORM MoveMeEnT IN CHINA 1898-1912, THE, 223 pp.; by Meribeth 
C. Cameron; Stanford University Press, California, 1931. 

The large pamphlet here noted comes under the University Series of 
the Stanford University Publications, in the section of History, Eco- 
nomics and Political Science. The material includes the history of 
reform; the beginnings, the “hundred days” of reform, the Empress 
Dowager’s conversion, educational reform, the new army and navy, 
constitutional reform, the campaign against opium, other aspects of the 
reform movement, and reform and revolution. 


Report OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE OF New ZEALAND, 57 pp.; 
W. G. Skinner, Government Printer, Wellington, 1931. 
A general annual report of the Directorate General, together with 
reports of the various division chiefs of the Department on the work in 
agriculture in the dominion for 1930-31. 


REPoRT OF DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE OF New ZEA- 
LAND, 26 pp.; W. G. Skinner, Government Printer, Wellington, 1931. 
Trade review and manufacturing survey of New Zealand compiled 

in the offices of the Minister of Industries and Commerce. 


REPoRT OF THE DirecTor oF EpucaTion, Government of the Philippine 
Islands, 1930, 213 pp.; Bureau of Printing, Manila, 1931. 

Features of the year’s work, extension of educational opportunity, 
expansion of vocational programs, progress in health and physical edu- 
cation, improvement of instruction, educational measurements and 
research studies, teacher training and supervision, school costs, educa- 
tional literature, sites and buildings, and a summary of recommenda- 
tions, with several appendices. Illustrated. 
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REPoRT OF THE Post Orfrice, 1929, China, 50 pp.; Directorate General of 


Posts, Shanghai, 1931. 

A summary of the year’s postal operations, district reports, and ap- 
pendices. Much of the material is of a statistical nature. Included is a 
résumé of work in the new air-mail service. 


Rurat Community Typss, 132 pp.; by E. T. Hiller, Faye E. Corner, and 


Wendell L. East; University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, 
Vol. XVI, No. 4, Urbana, 1928. 

This is a study of the Rural Social Organization, and is divided into 
two parts: one deals with a non-mobile, codperative type of community— 
the descendants of an East Frisian group in the United States; and 
another with a mobile, individuated community—the descendants of a 
French-Canadian rural group. Each considers the homes and the work 
on the land, the group or community organization, culture, work and 
play, the family, neighbors, social change, etc. 


STANDARD OF LivING OF WorKING FAMILIES IN SHANGHAI; by Simon 


Yang and L. K. Tao; Institute of Social Research, Monograph No. III, 
Peiping, 1931. 

One of the three studies on the living standard of Chinese workers 
which were carried out during the last four years by the Institute. The 
information is grouped into General Results and Statistical Tables, and 
covers almost all phases of such a study in statistical form. 


STUDIEN ZUM PROBLEM DER AUTARKIE IN JAPAN, 58 pp.; by Herbert 


Rosinski; Emil Ebering, Berlin, 1930. 

Two chapters of a forthcoming book under the same title which 
have been released by the author for private circulation. The book will 
consider the field of problems connected with the foodstuffs as well as 
minerals and power-resources in the economics and politics of Japan. 


UNDERPRIVILEGED CANADIANS, 16 pp.; by H. F. Angus; offprint from 


Queen’s Quarterly, 1931. 

Concerning the Canadian immigration policy as regards Orientals, 
and the status of resident Orientals and Canadian-born Orientals. The 
author has written the survey of Canadian affairs which appears in this 
issue of PaciFic AFFAIRS. 
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Citations and Abstracts 


Note :—A mong the following references to periodicals, those published in the Orient 
are in the English language unless otherwise noted. National ownership other than 
domestic is indicated in parenthesis. 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 


ACHIEVEMENTS AND Tasks AHEAD; by D. B. Copland; Stead’s Review, 


Melbourne, October 1, 1931. 
“Taken as a whole, these steps indicate that Australia is pushing 
ahead with the major adjustments.” 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONALITY; by Bishop of Goulburn; Australian Quarterly, 


Sydney, September 14, 1931. 
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AUSTRALIAN READJUSTMENT, THE; by F. W. Eggleston; Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After, London, October, 1931. 
The writer, who represents Australia in the Pacific Council of the 
I.P.R., deals in this informative article with the Australian financial and 
political situation to date, tracing the history of the financial muddle and 
discussing the Copland Plan which is now being followed. 


Autonomous Inp1a, AN; by T. A. Bisson; Foreign Policy Reports, New 
York, September 30, 1931. 

This survey is concerned with the administrative issues involved, 
which are being threshed out at the Round Table Conference in London, 
The writer discusses the civil administration, and the fiscal administra- 
tion. 


BeRICHT UBER DEN INDOPAZIFISCHEN RAuM; in German, by Karl Hausho- 
fer; Geo-Politik, Berlin, October, 1931. 

Prof. Haushofer, in his monthly survey of the Pacific area, touches 
briefly on events which, at the time of the writing, pointed toward an 
outburst of hostilities in Manchuria, and devotes most of his space to a 
discussion of Indian problems and questions arising out of the Round 
Table Conference. 


BritisH ELecTION CAMPAIGN, THE; by J. Bartlet Brebner; Current His- 
tory, New York, November, 1931. 

A review of the British Empire, which includes surveys of the election 
campaign, Indian Round Table, Irish issues, the St. Lawrence waterway 
treaty, reconstruction efforts in Australia, and New Zealand’s coalition 
cabinet. 


GreaT BritTAaIn’s Pouiticat Crisis; by J. Bartlet Brebner; Current His- 
tory, New York, November, 1931. 
A survey of recent political and economic turnovers in Britain. 


InpIA: THE Task AHEAD; by John Marriott; Fortnightly Review, London, 
October, 1931. 

A commentary on the Round Table Conference in London. The 
writer attempts to explain the why and wherefore of the jerky progress 
of the negotiations, presents the demands of all factions concerned, and 
suggests that the Provinces be endowed with responsibility and devise 
a federal scheme to be submitted for the approval of the Imperial 
Parliament. 


Miuitary Pros_eM IN InpiA, THE; by T. A. Bisson; Foreign Policy Re- 
ports, New York, October 14, 1931. 

Growth of the Indian army, progress of Indianization, auxiliary 
forces, external and internal security, organization of the army, admin- 
istrative control, cost of the army, transition to military responsibility, 
and army issues at the Conference. 


“MuppLING THROUGH”; an editorial symposium; Living Age, New York, 
October, 1931. 
Five different points of view on the new British Coalition Cabinet: 
one ultra-Tory, one moderate Conservative, one left-wing Liberal, one 
left-wing Labor, and one liberal German. 
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PROSPECTS OF THE RouND TABLE CONFERENCE; by G. T. Garratt; Nine- 
teenth Century and After, London, October, 1931. 

“Ultimately the success of the Conference will depend chiefly upon 
our own consistency. Most Indian delegates, like all leaders who have 
been long in opposition, have very difficult ‘constituencies’ behind them. 
Mr. Gandhi has the worst of all. They are mostly reasonable men, but 
they cannot always talk very reasonably; and, above all, they cannot be 
expected to lay down all their cards until the British Government has 

done so first.” 


CHINA 


BULL IN THE CHINA SHop, THE; editorial; Far Eastern Review (Ameri- 


can), Shanghai, September, 1931. 
Reflections by G. B. R. on reading Dr. Thomas F. Millard’s treatise, 


“The End of Extraterritoriality in China.” 


Cuina’s SOUTHERN SECESSIONISTS; by J. O. P. Bland; Current History, 
New York, November, 1931. 

“Tt requires therefore no special gift of imagination to foresee that 
either the nations concerned will protect themselves in the near future 
by legislating against Chinese immigration or that within a comparatively 
short space of time, say, fifty years, Canton will have become the capital 
city and spiritual home of a new China, whose commercial and political 
activities will be the predominating factor of the whole Pacific region.” 


DESCENDANT OF GENGHIS KHAN, A; by Boris Volkov; Asia, New York, 
November, 1931. 

The author of this article was actively involved in the anti-Bolshevist 
movement in 1918; in 1919 he went to Siberia and was in Urga, in 
Mongolia, at the time of its seizure by Baron Ungern-Sternberg—the 
“Mad Baron.” He was arrested and later escaped into Manchuria. This 
is the story of the escape. 


ExTrRALity Issue, THE; editorial; North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, 
September 22, 1931. 

The pros and cons on extrality, with side lights on the Feetham Re- 
port. The writer, with the majority of the British who have interests 
in China, argues for extension of time, and hopes that the abandoning of 
the system will not take place on January 1, 1932, as the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has demanded. 


On OstricHEs; editorial; North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, October 
6, 1931. 


Criticisms of various British groups in China who are endeavoring to 
carry out action on the extrality issue in secret, which, the editor feels, 
will do more harm to those who desire to put off the end of extrality 
than it will do good. 

Peace Detecates Meet at HONGKONG; news report; China Weekly Re- 
view (American), Shanghai, October 3, 1931. 

Concerning the conference of delegates at Hongkong to negotiate for 
peace between Nanking and Canton. 
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PLAN FOR PopULATION CENSUS IN CHINA, A; in Chinese, by Chen Yao- 
pan; Statistical Monthly, Nanking, March, 1931. 


STUDENTS’ ATTACK ON THE CHINESE ForEIGN MINISTER; editorial ; Finance 
& Commerce (British), Shanghai, September 30, 1931. 

This journal deplores the incident in which Chinese students attacked 
and seriously injured Dr. C. T. Wang, Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
brands the action as cowardly and senseless. The article also contains 
comment on the Japanese boycott. 


We Demanpb IMMEDIATE UNIFICATION ; editorial; China Critic, Shanghai, 
October 15, 1931. 

Following an analysis of the Chinese character, which, the writer 
says, is “utterly and incorrigibly individualistic,” this editorial concludes: 
“We demand immediate unification, unconditional unification, and one 
intended to leave no straw untouched, no source untapped, and no talent 
buried and unutilized.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


CHINESE Press OPINION; reprinted editorials; Chinese Nation, Shanghai, 
September 23, 30, Octover 14, 1931. 

The Nakamura Case, The Outrage in Manchuria, The Road 
Towards Settlement of the Manchurian Outrage, Japan Tears Off Its 
Mask, An Advice to the Japanese People, Manchurian Outrage and the 
League, The Competency of International Law. 


CoMMERCIAL AVIATION IN JAPAN; by Ejisaburo Kusano; Far Eastern 
Review (American), Shanghai, September, 1931. 
A well-illustrated article on the growth and development of air 
transportation in the Island Empire, with notes on the various aviation 
schools and research institutions. 


JAPANESE Press Views; translated editorials; Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, September 24, October 1, 8, 15, 22, 1931. 

September 24: Papers united in supporting the action of the army 
General Staff in the Manchurian affair, and asserted that Japan has 
“suffered too long from China’s two-faced diplomacy and must move to 
restore prestige.” October 1: Action of Japanese troops in Manchuria 
was defended as necessary to protect Japan’s special rights and interests 
in Manchuria, and jingo papers were fearful lest Baron Shidehara’s 
policy should destroy the morale of the troops in the field. October 8: 
Japanese papers charged that China is fighting Japan with every weapon 
at hand except open war, “which seems to be about the only means of 
aggression which the League is not willing to overlook.” October 15: 
Japanese editors believed that President Hoover’s secund plan has proved 
of as little use in restoring prosperity as the first and urged that the 
U.S. take the lead in tackling the fundamentals of depression. Octo- 
ber 22: A moderate view was taken of the trend of events in Geneva; 
the editors recognized that the participation of an American observer 
does not harm Japanese interests; the editors opposed a change in the 
Japanese cabinet. 
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TRIUMPH OF AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING, A; unsigned; Far Eastern Review 
(American), Shanghai, September, 1931. 
Concerning the new 22,000-ton turbo-electric floating “palace,” 
“$.S. President Hoover,” built by the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company for the Dollar Steamship Company’s trans-Pacific 
service. Illustrated with photographs and plans. 


Wortp’s Opinion, THE; reprinted editorials; China Critic, Shanghai, Octo- 
ber 1, 8, 15, 1931. 

A Grain of Salt (Shanghai Evening Post), The League Action 
(same); At What Cost? (North China Daily News), and English, 
American, German, Russian and Japanese press opinions; Before the 

League (North China Daily News), China’s Hoodlum Enemies (Shang- 
hai Evening Post), A Fatal Cure (same), and further Russian and 
British press opinion; Anti-Japanese Activities for Civilians (China 
Times), and foreign press opinions. 


CULTURAL 


CanapDA Ciimss Parnassus; by W. McRae Fawcett; Dalhousie Review, 
Halifax, October, 1931. 

Last September a tariff tax was imposed on foreign periodicals enter- 
ing Canada. The effects of this tariff, quite naturally, are felt especially 
by American publishers. It was designed, the writer says, to provide 
for Canadian literature a fostering influence, and he thinks that it is 
succeeding. 


De LA PERNICIEUSE INFLUENCE DU CINEMA SUR LES PEUPLES PRIMITIFS; 
in French, by Hesketh Bell; Monde Nouveau, Paris, July-August, 1931. 

An argument against the showing of uncensored films manufactured 

in Western countries to primitive, subject races, which, the author feels, 
inspires in them only contempt for Europeans and breeds in them a 
feeling that their white associates are assuredly debauched and hypo- 


critical. 


FREEDOM, RESPONSIBILITY AND INTELLIGENCE; by Nicholas Murray Butler; 
Journal of Adult Education, New York, October, 1931. 

A discussion of the merits of adult education. ‘The larger meaning 
of adult education takes us back to the fundamental problem of our 
democratic society. It has to do with our capacity as a people and the 
capacity of any other nation as a people to understand, to be responsible 
for, and to conduct the affairs of the nation. There is no inherited short- 
cut to political, economic or social happiness. ‘These have to be labored 
for by intelligent persons who have open minds and the courage to take 
up and to bear the responsibility for the great trust that democracy has 
placed in their hands.” 


IGNORAMUS AS GARDENER, THE; by Stella Benson; Fortnightly Review, 
London, October, 1931. 


Short and sprightly confessions of an Englishwoman in Hongkong; 
her impressions of life in China, and her trials and tribulations as an 
amateur gardener there. 
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IMPERIALIST SHARKS AND THEIR “CoMPANIONS”; by Maxim Gorky; A nti- 
Imperialist Review, Berlin, September-October, 1931. 

Anti-Imperialist Review has just appeared, this being its first issue, 
It is published by the International Secretariat of the League Against 
Imperialism, an organization established in 1927 of a non-political nature 
which holds biennial congresses and works for the “complete inde- 
pendence of the colonies and the oppressed nationalities.” In this issue 
the aims of the journal are set forth and, besides Maxim Gorky, Henri 
Barbusse has contributed a leading article. 

INTERVIEW WITH THE KiNG oF S1AM, AN; reprinted ; Pan-Pacific Magazine, 
Honolulu, November, 1931. 

King Prajadhipok of Siam, one of the three absolute monarchs in the 
world, granted this interview to a correspondent of the Japan Times and 
Mail, in which it was first printed. The interview was written while 
the King was touring the United States and Canada, and is interesting 
as a reflection of his avid interest in modern conveniences and thought. 

ORIENT AND OccipENT; by Hans Kohn; World Unity, New York, Octo- 
ber, 1931. 

Part I of a series by this professor at the University of Prague. In 
the first installment he discusses the bases of conflict and understanding, 
his sub-heads being: the unity of the Orient, new alignments in the 
Twentieth Century, the adjustment between historical epochs. 

PRESERVATION OF ANTIQUES AND Curios; by Kyi Zuh-tsing; Chinese Nation, 
Shanghai, September 23, 1931. 

A criticism of the law providing for the preservation of valuable and 
rare antiques and curios, the exports of which are growing in volume. 
The writer comments on the ineffectiveness of the law as it applies to 
foreigners who may operate under the cloak of extrality, and refers to 
the selling of copies and duplicates by unscrupulous dealers. 

Prisons OF ToMoRROW; a symposium; Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, September, 1931. 

This issue of the Annals is devoted to a series of valuable and infor- 
mative articles on prison history, present conditions, and prison reform in 
America and abroad. Such subjects as prison architecture, public con- 
trol, administration, staff, education, social problems, labor, the situation 
of the discharged prisoner, etc., are discussed in detail by eminent prison 
authorities. 

ToyoH1ko Kacawa; by Herbert A. Miller; World Unity, New York, 
October, 1931. 

Another outstanding character in the series of “Apostles of World 
Unity.” The writer describes the life and work of Toyohiko Kagawa, 
novelist and poet, head of the Social Bureau in Japan. Dr. Kagawa has 
been in the United States recently on a tour, and spent several days in 
Honolulu on his way home. See Paciric Arrairs, April, 1931, for a 
similar article on Kagawa by Dr. K. J. Saunders. 


DEPENDENT PEOPLES 
CuLTuRAL REVOLUTION IN Hawau; by E. S. C. Handy; Friend, Honolulu, 


October, 1931. 
Reprint of a data paper prepared for the Institute of Pacific Relations 


conference at Shanghai. The subject matter covers the changes brought 
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about by Western and Oriental cultures which have come into contact 

with the ancient Polynesian culture of the islands. 

Hunory Necritos In THEIR WATCHFUL Forests; by Frank Dorn; dsia, 
New York, November, 1931. 

A description of the life of the bush-Negritos of Luzon, that savage 
race which defies, to a certain extent, both Filipino and American 
administration. 

INTERNATIONAL COLONIAL EXHIBITION IN PARIS AND THE INDIAN VISITOR, 
THE; by Aurel Stein; Asiatic Review, London, October, 1931. 

The writer thinks that if Indian visitors were encouraged to attend 
the Paris Colonial Exhibition they would find much inspiration there 
for preserving Indian art and handicraft, as has beer, done in French 
colonies in the Far East. 

PoLITIQUE COLONIALE SYNTHETIQUE; in French, by A. D. A. de Kat Ange- 
lino; Monde Nouveau, Paris, July-August, 1931. 

An article which deals with various European colonial policies and 
problems in the Far East. The author is observer from the Nether- 
lands East Indies at the China conference of the I.P.R. 

SITUATION ECONOMIQUE S’AMELIORE EN INDOCHINE; in French; L’/ndo- 
chine, Paris, September 20, 1931. 

Suggestions concerning the control of the economic depression in 
Indo-China, made by Chieu, Long, Labaste, and Messner. 

SoclAL ORGANIZATION OF AUSTRALIAN Tripes; by A. R. Radcliffe-Brown; 
Oceania, Melbourne, April, 1930. 

Part I of a thorough study of various Australian aboriginal tribes 
which are fast disappearing. 

Some Aspects OF WARFARE IN MELANESIA; by Camilla H. Wedgwood ; 
Oceania, Melbourne, April, 1930. 

This is a research-study of Melanesian warfare, and considers the 
structure of Melanesian society, conflicts between communities which are 
normally friendly, conflicts between stranger communities, the causes of 
war, methods of prosecuting war, the warriors and their allies, peace- 
making, primitive international law, the functions of war, etc. Oceania 
is only in its second year, this citation being made from its first issue, and 
its purpose is to provide a medium for publication of the results of 
researches that are being carried out among the native peoples of Aus- 
tralia, New Guinea and Melanesia under the auspices of the Australian 
National Research Council. The anthropological studies presented in 
this quarterly should be of great value to those interested in the 
dependent or primitive peoples of the Pacific area. 

Tiwi oF MELVILLE AND BatHurstT IsLAnps; by C. W. M. Hart; Oceania, 
Melbourne, July, 1930. 

Local organization, totemism, etc., of the native people of Melville 
and Bathurst Islands, which lie off the north coast of Australia not far 
from Darwin. 

TourisME A TauitTi, Le; in French by Yves Malardé; Monde Colonial; 
Paris, October, 1931. 

A short travelogue and descriptive article on Tahiti, in French 
Oceania, illustrated with several fine photographs, which were contrib- 
uted as a part of the Monde Colonial’s series of reviews of French 
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colonial possessions. The illustrated journal has devoted its issues of 
late to material concerning the Colonial Exhibition in Paris. 
L’UNITE ORGANIQUE DE L’EMPIRE CoMME ProBLEME MonpiAL; in French, 
by W. C. Lemel; Monde Nouveau, Paris, July-August, 1931. 
The author is president of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union. 
Wuite Woman IN Porson-Arrow Lanp, A; by Grace Thompson Seton; 
New York Times Magazine, October 18, 1931. 

The wife of Ernest Thompson Seton, naturalist, travels into the 
interior of Indo-China and visits the Moi tribes, and in this article 
describes the life of these little-known savages who live under the pro- 
tection of France. 


FINANCE AND TRADE 


America’s War Dest Povicy; a symposium; Congressional Digest, Wash- 
ington, D. C., October, 1931. 

The Hoover Moratorium and the debt problem, sums involved in the 
1931-32 debt holiday, the history of German reparations to date, how the 
debts were incurred and funded, amounts already cancelled by America, 
and past and present arguments on total cancellation. The pro and con 
of these questions and problems. 

Cuina’s Foreign Trape; by P. W. Kuo; Chinese Economic Journal, 
Shanghai, September, 1931. 

The foreign control of the tariff policy, growth of trade, increased 
customs revenue, unfavourable balance of trade, various notable features, 
internal difficulties, the slump in silver, the “dumping” danger, China’s 
commercial policy, the home and foreign markets, the exporters, govern- 
ment activities, etc. 

Cuina’s Two Years oF Economic Depression ; by Janet H. Nunn; Com- 
merce Reports, Washington, D. C., October 19, 1931. 

Trade has been hit hard by the civil discord and the low silver 
exchange. Imports, however, have increased 3.4%, while exports 
declined 12%. The situation has been relieved by industrial activity 
and civic improvement. 

DoMINIONS AND THE GOLD STANDARD, THE; unsigned; Economist, London, 
October 17, 1931. 

A discussion of the general financial and economic situation as it 
affects the various Dominions of the Empire. 

Gotp Crisis, THE; by Paul M. Mazur; Current History, New York, 
November, 1931. 

This article contains the substance of one of the chapters of 
Mr. Mazur’s forthcoming book, “Capitalism on Trial.” He is the 
author of “Prosperity: Its Causes and Consequences,” and “America 
Looks Abroad.” ; 

MANcHURIA Procresses NOTWITHSTANDING SETBACKS; by J. J. Ehrhardt; 
Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., October 5, 1931. 

Continued and increasing excess of exports over imports; firms now 
in sounder financial condition, trading on a cash basis, and overhead 
at a minimum. 

NIEMEYER Report ON New ZEALAND; unsigned ; Economist, Banking Sup- 
plement, London, October 10, 1931. 
New Zealand finance: a report which was issued before the sus- 
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pension of the gold standard in Great Britain, and its conclusions will 
obviously have to be reconsidered or modified in the light of that event. 

Our GLITTERING Monetary STANDARD; by A. F. W. Plumtre; Dalhousie 
Review, Halifax, October, 1931. 

Notes and comment on the Canadian gold standard: its implications, 
and the Finance Act. 

P. I. Procress Must Rest oN Marertat INCREASE IN NATIONAL 
WEALTH ; by Dwight F. Davis; Commerce & Industry Journal, Manila, 
August, 1931. 

Extracts from the message delivered by the Governor-General to the 
Philippine Legislature. ‘‘I have placed such earnest emphasis on eco- 
nomic development because I feel that it is the foundation of our future.” 

SHANGHAI'S FINANCIAL PosITION ; unsigned; Finance & Commerce (Brit- 
ish), Shanghai, October 14, 1931. 

A review of Shanghai’s financial position which the Treasurer pre- 
sented to the Municipal Council recently. 

Urcent Neep To Stop THE Boycott, THE; unsigned; Finance & Com- 
merce (British), Shanghai, October 7, 1931. 

This journal is not so much concerned with China’s politics or with 
nationality as it is with the immediate economic effects of the boycott by 
Chinese of Japanese goods, which the journal considers a very dan- 
gerous and serious situation brought about by unthinking patriotism and 
agitators’ demands. 


INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Can CapITaLisM PLan?—by Louis Fischer; Nation, New York, October 
21, 1931. 

Soviet experience demonstrates, says Mr. Fischer, that economic 
planning can be effective only if nation-wide and compulsory .. . and 
government-controlled. 

CHINA AS AN INDUSTRIAL Power; by H. H. Kung; Chinese Economic Jour- 
nal, Shanghai, September, 1931. 

An interesting and instructive review of China’s prospects in the field 
of industry made by the Minister for Industries. He gives the grounds 
for his belief in the future of China as an industrial Power ranking with 
the world’s greatest manufacturing nations. 

CHINESISCHE WIRTSCHAFTSPROGRAMM, Das; in German, by Paul Freye; 
Geo-Politik, Berlin, October, 1931. 
A short review of China’s Ten-Year Economic Program. 
COLONIZATION OF IMMIGRANTS IN BraziL; by C. R. Cameron; Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, D. C., October, 1931. 

The Brazilian Government has encouraged immigration for over a 
hundred years, especially desiring agriculturists for the coffee planta- 
tions. Inducements were offered such as the payment of traveling 
expenses, free land, remission of taxes, etc., and many colonies have been 
formed, but in general, the writer says, these colonies have not proved to 
be a greatly successful method of introducing immigrants. Not only 
European immigration is encouraged, but lately the immigration and 
colonization by Japanese have taken a forward step. 
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Measvres TO CuRE THE AGRARIAN CRISIS IN MANCHURIA; in Russian, by 
L. M. Golfer; Manchuria Monitor, Harbin, September, 1931. 

PLANNING OF SCIENCE, THE; unsigned; }OKS, Moscow, Vol. II, No. 4, 
1931. 

A lengthy résumé, in English, of the work accomplished at the 
All-Union Conference for the Planning of Scientific Research Work, 
which the Soviet considers highly important to the success of the Five- 
Year Plan. 

“RIGHT’—AND “Lert’’—oF IT IN Russia, THE; by Walter Duranty; New 
York Times Magazine, October 11, 1931. 

The Moscow correspondent of the Times discusses the broad signifi- 
cance of Stalin’s new program which sanctions inequality of wages, 
develops a technical intelligentsia, and readmits specialists and technicians 
of the old regime into industry. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


AMERICA’S PRESENT ROLE tN Wortp Arrairs; by John Carter; Current 
History, New York, November, 1931. 

Having traced the history of America’s foreign policy, the author dis- 
cusses the debt moratorium and relations with the League. 

Army’s AcTION IN MANcHURIA Was IMPERATIVE; by S. Washio; Trans- 
Pacific (American), Tokyo, October 8, 1931. 

Dr. Washio, in this article, declares that the Japanese army’s “‘retal- 
iation for the attack was no accident but an action premeditated 20 
years ago.” 

BALANCE, THE; editorial; North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, Sep- 
tember 29, 1931. 

While the Herald stoutly supports China’s side of the Manchurian 
question, it refuses, in its customary manner, to be carried away by war 
hysteria and floods of propaganda and has several words to say in defense 
of the Japanese attitude, a position unique among Shanghai journals at 
the time this editorial was published. 


CHINA AND JAPAN CLASH IN MANcHURIA; by Ralph Norem; Current His- 
tory, New York, November, 1931. 
A survey of recent events in Manchuria. 


Dr. Wane Resicns; editorial; North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, 
October 6, 1931. 

Following an attack on the Foreign Minister by students who pro- 
tested his foreign policy as regards Manchuria, Dr. Wang resigned his 
post. The writer here remarks on the significance of the resignation, and 
comments on China’s foreign relations in general, with special reference 
to her relations with the League. 

From HanocHow To MukopeNn; editorial; China Critic, Shanghai, Septem- 
ber 24, 1931. 

This issue of the Critic appears with great scarlet type emblazoned 
across its cover: “Japan the Untouchable,” and the issue is devoted to 
comment and news on the Manchurian outbreak. In an editorial on Jap- 
anese participation at the China Conference of the I. P. R., the writer 
says in part: “That being so, we venture to suggest that the Institute 
officials either expel the Japanese from membership or call off the Con- 
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ference altogether... . As for those who are already en route, we would 
suggest that they proceed to Mukden, which Japan has succeeded in occu- 
pying by reason of treachery. There the promoters of ‘Pacific Relations’ 
may see with their own eyes how the Island Empire fulfills her promises 
of peace in wanton destruction of Chinese lives and property.” 


How May AnotHEeR Worip War BE AvERTED?—a symposium; World 
Tomorrow, New York, November, 1931. 

Among the articles included in this collection which heralds the com- 
ing disarmament conference: If the World Disarmament Conference 
Should Fail, by W. Hamilton Fyfe; Why Disarmament? by Kirby Page; 
How to Disarm, by Laura P. Morgan; Two Roads to Disarmament, by 
Raymond B. Fosdick ; Economic and Psychological Release for Germany, 
by Sidney B. Fay; Making Peace with Russia, by Reinhold Niebuhr; 
Removing Economic Barriers to Peace, by Norman Thomas; Educating 
for Peace and Not for War, by George A. Coe; War Resistance Old and 
New, by Devere Allen; Religion and World Crisis, by H. E. Luccock. 


INSTITUTE OF PaciFIC RELATIONS MEETING IN SHANGHAI; editorial; 
Friend, Honolulu, October, 1931. 

A general résumé of the work of the I. P. R. and the prospects of the 
China Conference. 

JapaAN AND MANCHURIA; editorial ; Nation, New York, October 7, 1931. 

“Today Japan announces that the advance has stopped, and that no 
more troops are being sent. It is unnecessary; Japan holds all the trump 
cards in Manchuria now. Granting the entire Japanese case as thus far 
presented, there is no possible excuse for the sudden, violent attack upon 
the Manchurian cities.” 

JAPAN AND THE LEAGUE COVENANT; by Qu-yang Shun; Chinese Nation, 
Shanghai, October 7, 1931. 

The writer attempts to prove that Japan has violated each and every 
one of the articles of the Covenant of the League in occupying the Three 
Eastern Provinces. He feels that the League’s fate is at stake in her 
action toward China and Japan, and can either justify or break her con- 
tinuous existence in the future. 


JAPANESE AGGRESSION IN MaANcHuRIA; by W. H. Wang; China Critic, 
Shanghai, September 24, 1931. 

“What will ultimately transpire between China and Japan no one 
can predict .. . Whether the stage is set for a Titanic clash of arms no 
one can foretell. If the latter, not only will the peace of the Far East 
be broken but conflict may take ou a world-wide character.” 

JapANesE Minitary Occupation oF SoUTH MANCHURIA; news report; 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, September 26, 1931. 

Detailed news reports, together with comment, on the Manchurian 
situation to date of publication. The writer says, in passing: “Assuredly 
the modern world with its League of Nations, Kellogg Anti-War Pacts, 
World Peace Foundations, Institutes of Pacific Relations, Conferences 
on Disarmament and other official and unofficial agencies designed for 
the promotion of world unity and universal peace is a strange setting 
for such military exhibitions as the Japanese have just staged on Chinese 
territory.” 
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JAPANESE OccuPATION OF MANCHURIA; editorials; Chinese Nation, 
Shanghai, September 30, 1931. 

The entire issue of the Nation is reserved for editorial comment, 
war news, etc., dealing with the Manchurian situation. Editorials 
discuss the political significance, relate the story of the invasion, present 
antecedents and pretexts, reactions at Geneva, the bearing on peace 
pacts, the role of Japanese militarists, the motives involved, etc. Articles 
include an eyewitness account of the fall of Shenyang, notes on Chinese 
reaction to the occupation, detailed information on the Chinese boycott 
of Japanese goods, League activities, survey of the military situation, and 
reprints of the Covenant of the League of Nations, the Nine Power 
Washington Treaty, and the Pact of Paris. Comment on the postpone- 
ment of the I. P. R. conference is made. The frenzied atmosphere in 
Shanghai and elsewhere in China is clearly reflected in the issues of the 
Nation and Critic during the latter part of September. 


LeaGuE AND MaAncuHuriA, THE; editorial; Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, October 22, 1931. 

This editorial reviews the history of disputes during the past decade 
in which the League has had a hand, and says that the Manchurian 
affair “is the crucial test to which the League Council is now being 
subjected.” 

LeaGuE Tortrers, THE; editorial ; China Critic, Shanghai, October 1, 1931. 

The editor deplores the League’s lack of direct action, and says: 
“As it is, we have been manhandled by Japan, but we have also 
been betrayed by the League and America, in both of which our faith in 
international justice has been reposed. The lesson to us is that we must 
fight our battles alone. Instead of pacifism we must choose militarism. 
The cannons can roar louder than words of peace.” The cover of this 
issue of the Critic carries a red, blood-splashed map of Manchuria with 
a sword labeled “Japan’s Might” thrust through it. 

MANCHURIA AND THE KELLoGG Pact; editorial; Spectator, London, Sep- 
tember 26, 1931. 

“If by some form of international codperation the Powers could help 
China to set up a strong and stable Government, the peace of the world 
would be made a good deal more secure.” 


MANCHURIAN BATTLEGROUND, THE; by Mauritz A. Hallgren; Nation, 
New York, October 28, 1931. 
Notes on Japanese foreign policy dating from Tanaka’s premiership 
to the present occupation. 


MANCHURIAN Emsrociio, THE; by C. T. Chang; Chinese Nation, Shang- 
hai, October 14, 1931. 


An analysis of its international aspects. 


MANCHURIAN INCIDENT, THE; editorial; Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, October 1, 1931. 

“We realize perhaps more keenly than do the critics abroad that the 
patience of the Japanese government and people has been sorely tried 
through the continued insolence and disregard by the Chinese of what 
Japan has justly considered and regarded as her rights established by 
treaty. . . . The events which followed the incident have given China 
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the opportunity she longed for, to appear before the world as the 
aggrieved nation. . . . The Chinese may be poor militarists but they are 
unquestionably wonderful strategists when it comes to battles in bullets 
of words.” 

MANCHURIAN OvutTsrREAK, THE; report; News Bulletin, Foreign Policy 
Association, New York, October 2, 1931. 

A general résumé of the situation as of October 1, gathered by V. M. 
D. from press reports. 

PACIFIQUE ET CoLONIEs; in French, by Roger Levy; L’Europe Nouvelle, 
Paris, October 3, 1931. 

A survey of the Sino-Japanese situation: Japan in Manchuria, 
Chinese diplomacy, the start of the quarrel, and the part the League 
has played thus far. 

RUNNING AMOK; editorial; North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, 
October 13, 1931. 

“The Japanese Military in Manchuria appear to be running amok. 
. .. It is to be hoped that, with the least possible delay, a statement will 
come from Japan indicating a firm intention to end the usurpation by the 
militarists of the right to direct—or rather stampede—foreign policy.” 

SOME OF THE EvIDENCE; editorial; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
October 1, 1931. 

“One of the Japanese-English papers announced in a large headline 
the other day that the Japanese are the ‘poorest propagandists on 
earth.’ . . .” However, the editor cites several instances in which 
Japanese war propaganda has been published in newspapers and suggests 
that the military is extremely active in distributing false or garbled 
reports in order to whip up Japanese indignation at China. 

SovieT Miritary Menace; editorial; Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, 
September 24, 1931. 

The editor takes stock of the Soviet military power, citing various 
authorities to show that the Russians on the Siberian frontier have for- 
midable backing should they need it in case of war in the Far East. 

TANTRUMS OF TANAKA; reprints; China Critic, Shanghai, October 15, 
1931. 

Extracts from the Tanaka Memorial issued by General Tanaka in 
1927, which concerns Japan’s foreign policy toward China and toward 
the U.S.A. and the world generally. 

To Wuat Extent Has JAPAN VIOLATED INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS? 
—by Edward Bing-shuey Lee; China Weekly Review (American), 
Shanghai, October 10, 1931. 

TrousBLe IN MANcCHURIA; editorial; Manchester Guardian Weekly, Sep- 
tember 25, 1931. 

A general résumé of the situation, without much editorial comment. 

Un Granp Succts; in French; Journal de Genéve, Geneva, September 30, 
1931. 

The Journal hails the League’s prompt action in the Manchurian 
affair as a great success, and feels that this is an opportunity for the 
League to show its strength. Issues of the Journal before and after this 
citation carry detailed accounts of the hearings at Geneva, and of the 
progress of events in the East. 
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UNITED STATES AND THE PERMANENT Court OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE; 
by Philip C. Jessup; International Conciliation, New York, October, 
1931. 

The documentary record of the negotiations for the accession of the 
United States to the Court. 

War .ikE INCIDENTS; editorial ; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, September 
24, 1931. 

An editorial written the day following the first clash in Manchuria 
between Chinese and Japanese soldiers. ‘Baron Shidehara must feel 
some chagrin at the fact that the bellicose have been too much for him 
and that his fine efforts to promote a more friendly understanding have 
been in vain. China will also be spending money over the affair, and 
will feel a consequent shortage. She may be ready to regard as a 
friendly gesture on the part of Japan an offer to assist in the further 
development of the country’s transport system. It is not likely, at any 
rate, that the struggle will be a long one. It is a pity that it began.” 

Wuart Price Giory ?—editorial; China Critic, Shanghai, October 8, 1931. 

An estimate of the damage done and the hardships incurred during 
the first few weeks of the Manchurian strife: foreign firms and banks 
paralyzed, general depression, evacuation of Chinese population from 
Manchuria. “It may very well be that by forcefully occupying Man- 
churia the whims of the militarists of Japan are momentarily satisfied, 
but it would not be hard to convince the Japanese people that the satis- 
faction is at their expense. Verily, What Price Glory!” 


JAPAN 


America’s AMBASSADORS OF Goop WILL; special edition; Japan 4 dvertiser 
(American), Tokyo, 1931. 

This profusely illustrated and interesting news-magazine appears as 
a special edition covering the visit to '>pan of Col. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Lindbergh in August and September. 

FINANCE AND DipLomacy; editorial; Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, 
October 15, 1931. 

The Trans-Pacific pays high tribute to Baron Shidehara and Mr. 
Inouye, cabinet members who have been both criticized and praised for 
their work on the government financial problems which threatened, a 
year ago, to develop into a serious crisis. While Japan is not as yet out 
of the worst of it, the writer feels that as long as these two men continue 
to hold office the country’s financial status is solid and safe. 

Two Faces To Japan; by A. P. Rossiter; New Statesman and Nation, 
London, September 26, 1931. 

Japan, the writer says, is “three gentlemen at once”: the Japan of 
Washington and London, member of Big Threes, Fives, etc.; the 
apologetic little gentleman who laments the backwardness of his coun- 
try; and the same man at home on the mats. Thus he leads up to a 
discussion of the investigation of the Yoshiwara by the League of Nations 
commission, 

Two Great ComPertitors; editorial; Japan Chronicle (Kobe), October 22, 
1931. 

Concerning the Economic Mission from England which visited 

Japan recently—its findings and conclusions as opposed to an independent 
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investigation of a similar nature carried out at approximately the same 
time. 


LABOR 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABor Passes HALF CENTURY Mark; a sym- 
posium ; 4 merican Federationist, Washington, D. C., October, 1931. 

This issue marks the end of fifty years of life for the American 
Federation of Labor. The articles deal with the work of the various 
labor unions. 

AspECTs OF LABOUR QUESTIONS IN JAPAN; by Shunzo Yoshisaka; Asiatic 
Review, London, October, 1931. 

The development of trade unions, labor disputes, collective bargain- 
ing, unemployment, the influx of Korean labor, workers’ control of 
workshops, women workers, and social legislation in Japan. 

DECLINE OF ORGANIZED LAspor IN America; by V. F. Calverton; Current 
History, New York, November, 1931. 

“The American labor movement today, helpless in the face of the 
present depression, is at its lowest ebb. The American Federation of 
Labor has suffered a decline in membership. . . . In America in 1928 
there were less than 7,000,000 trade union members, while in Germany, 
whose population is half our own, there were almost 6,000,000. Present 
social developments are of such character that one may predict a labor 
movement along mass or class lines, similar to those found today in 
Germany and Great Britain.” 

INTERNATIONAL Lasor Statistics; by Willer Chai; Chinese Nation, 
Shanghai, September 23, 1931. 

A survey of the work of the International Labour Conference at 
Geneva in the collection of data on the relative purchasing power of 
wages of workers in various occupations and localities. The writer feels 
that the collection of such comparative data may be expected to lead to 
even more valuable contributions to the economic welfare of the world. 

Lasour IN British Matraya; by Hubert S. Banner; Asiatic Review, Lon- 
don, October, 1931. 

This contributor writes about the unusual situation in Malaya, 
where the Malays themselves do not care to work in the industrial and 
agricultural system brought in by the British, and as a consequence the 
British are forced to import Indian and Chinese laborers. 

Lasor UNDER THE Five-YEAR PLAN; unsigned; Economic Review of the 
Soviet Union, New York, October 15, 1931. 

The data contained in this article and the accompanying tables arg 
based chiefly on “Labor in the U.S.S.R.—Handbook, 1926-30” (in 
Russian), published by the Economic-Statistical Department of the 
Gosplan. 

Woman Lasor IN Inp1A; by R. K. Das; International Labour Review, 
Geneva, October, 1931. 

Concerning the increase in the number of women employed in the 
Indian plantations, factories and mines, and the development of labor 
legislation since 1850, together with notes on conditions of employment, 
health and safety, hours of labor, efficiency of labor, wages and income, 
standard of living, welfare work, and social conditions. The writer 
concludes by indicating some directions in which reforms are needed. 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


CHINA CONFERENCE 

As announced by the chairman of the Pacific Council, 
Mr. Jerome D. Greene, following the first meeting of the 
Pacific Council in Shanghai on October 13, conference 
sessions were proceeding in Shanghai with a modified 
agenda, special emphasis being placed on fundamental 
problems of research rather than on current political 
events. The dates, October 21 to November 2, were 


adhered to. 


INSTITUTE OFFICERS ELECTED 


According to cables received at the Central Secretariat on November 4, 
sent from Shanghai on November 3 and 4, the following officers and members 
of the Pacific Council, the Advisory Committee, and the International Pro- 
gram Committee have been elected: 

Jerome D. Greene, representing the United States, was reélected chair- 
man of the Pacific Council on November 1. Inazo Nitobé, Japan, occupies 
the position of first vice chairman, and Newton W. Rowell, Canada, that of 
second vice chairman. Frank C. Atherton, Hawaii, was reélected treasurer. 

The officers and members of the Advisory Committee were reélected in 
toto: Frank C. Atherton, chairman; Dr. A. L. Dean, vice chairman; Dr. 
Romanzo Adams, Robbins B. Anderson, Dr. Herbert E. Gregory, Dr. Tasuku 
Harada, Prof. S$. C. Lee, Hugh C. Tennent, and Charles A. Wong. 

Dr. Hu Shih, who has served as president of the 1931 conference, having 
been elected to that position by the Pacific Council on October 15, was elected 
chairman of the International Program Committee, and Edward C. Carter 


was elected vice chairman. 
Secretariat staff officers stated that the conference, which adjourned on 


November 2, had been successful. 

Associated Press reports from Shanghai, on November 2, read: “Despite 
the difficulties which seemed destined to prevent the holding of the meeting, 
the Institute of Pacific Relations closed its fourth biennial conference here 
today with the unanimous declaration of the members that the conference was 
a success. Members of the conference discussed problems that affected their 
countries. In addition to economic questions, educational matters received 
particular attention. The political topics discussed included the Manchurian 
embroglio. ; 

“Jerome D. Greene of New York was reélected chairman of the Pacific 
Council and Frank C. Atherton of Honolulu was reélected treasurer. 

“The location of the 1933 biennial conference and the selection of a 


general secretary were deferred.” 
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Dr. W. W. YEN 


Dr. W. W. Yen, who had been expected to act as chairman of the 
China Conference of the Institute, October 21 to November 4, has been 
named by the Nanking Government as its minister to Washington, succeed- 
ing Dr. C. C. Wu, who resigned some months ago. It is understood that 
he is proceeding promptly to his post, accompanied by Dr. Hawkling Yen 
as First Secretary of Legation. Dr. Hawkling Yen was, in 1929, Associate 
General Secretary of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Dr. C. L. Hsta 


Dr. C. L. Hsia, president of Medhurst College, Shanghai, member of 
the China Council of the Institute and China’s representative on the Inter- 
national Program Committee, has been ordered to London as secretary in 
China’s Legation there, associated with Minister Alfred Sze. Dr. Hsia was as 
a consequence unable to participate in the Institute conference, his departure 
taking place on October 26. Dr. Hsia is the author of “The Status of 
Shanghai,” prepared as a document for the Kyoto conference of the Institute. 


Soviet MEMBERSHIP 


Announcement was made October 28 by the Pacific Council, the govern- 
ing body of the Institute of Pacific Relations, that an institute group formed 
in the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics had been admitted to full 
membership in the Institute and invited to name a member to the Pacific 
Council. The group is representative of a number of scientific and cultural 
societies in Soviet Russia. 

Informal contacts between institute officials and scientific bodies in Russia 
have been going on for some time, and a Russian observer attended the 
conference at Kyoto in 1929. The result was the formation of the Pacific 
Committee, which has now been organized as a national unit of the institute. 
This action was taken by the council at its meeting at Shanghai, October 
25, and was confirmed and officially announced at the meeting October 28. 


PHILIPPINE MEMBERSHIP 
Shanghai, October 13. 


It was announced following the afternoon session of the Pacific Council, 
governing body of the Institute of Pacific Relations, now transacting admin- 
istrative business in a series of meetings at the Cathay Hotel, Shanghai, that 
the resolution of the Filipino group asking for admission to the Institute of 
Pacific Relations as a full-fledged autonomous unit with representation on 
the Pacific Council had been favorably acted upon. 

Mr. Jerome D. Greene, chairman of the Council, explained that no 
amendment to the Constitution had been necessary, but that Article III, 
section 2, governing membership had been so interpreted, for the purposes 
of the Institute, as to include the Philippine Islands within its provisions. 
Word to this effect was immediately cabled to the officers of the Filipino 
group in Manila, and the presence of Filipino members is expected for the 
conference discussions which are scheduled to begin here on October 21st 
next. 
Inclusion of the Filipino group raises the national representation on the 
Pacific Council to eight, the countries represented being Australia, Canada, 
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China, Great Britain, Japan, New Zealand, the Philippine Islands, and the 
United States of America. 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Shanghai, October 15. 

Dr. Charles P. Howland of New York, Director of Research for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, and editor of the annual Survey of American 
Foreign Relations, was today reappointed chairman of the International 
Research Committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations. At the first 
session of the International Research Committee at the Cathay Hotel, 
Shanghai, on October 13, meeting under the chairmanship of vice chairman 
Dr. Shiroshi Nasu of Tokyo Imperial University, it was unanimously 
agreed to recommend to the Pacific Council, governing body of the Institute, 
the reappointment of the absent chairman, Dr. Howland, for the next two 
years. The Pacific Council referred the recommendation to its nominating 
committee, who presented Dr. Howland’s name at the afternoon session of 
the Pacific Council today. Mr. Jerome D. Greene, chairman of the Pacific 
Council, announced at the end of the session, 6 p. m., that the appointment 
of Dr. Howland had been confirmed. 

This committee, international in personnel, is a permanent body acting 
as advisor to the Pacific Council in planning the research program of the 
Institute and in allocating funds for particular projects of research. It 
consists of a chairman, the permanent Research Secretary of the Institute 
Secretariat, and the seven representatives, or their alternates, of the National 
Councils. For the present meetings, the members are as follows: Dr. Shiroshi 
Nasu (Japan, acting chairman), Sir Harrison Moore and Miss Muriel 
Swain (Australia), Professor Norman MacKenzie and Mr. C. A. Bowman 
(Canada), Professor Franklin L. Ho (China), Mr. G. E. Hubbard (Great 
Britain), Mr. H. F. VonHaast (New Zealand), Professor Joseph P. 
Chamberlain (acting vice chairman) and Mr. F. V. Field (United States), 
Mr. W. L. Holland (Acting Research Secretary). In addition to these, the 
Committee makes a practice of including other conference members in some 
of its sessions and sub-committees. 

The principal work of the Committee is to make recommendations to the 
Pacific Council concerning the administration of the research funds which 
are entrusted to the Institute by the Rockefeller Foundation. It has also 
to review the research work of the past two years, to coérdinate various 
international studies undertaken on a co6perative basis by national research 
bodies, and to take action on requests for research sent to it by the Program 
Committee from the conference round tables. 


CHINA PacirFic CouNCIL PERSONNEL 


The acting personnel of the Pacific Council during its deliberations in 
the course of the China Conference is as follows: 

Jerome D. Greene, chairman; Australia, Sir Harrison Moore and H. W. 
Gepp, alternate; Canada, Hon. Vincent Massey, W. M. Birks, alternate; 
China, Hsu Sing-loh, L. T. Chen, alternate; Great Britain, Archibald Rose, 
Lionel Curtis, alternate ; Japan, Inazo Nitobe, Tamon Maeda, alternate; New 
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Zealand, J. E. Strachan, H. C. Tennent, alternate; Philippines, Raphael 
Palma; United States, E. C. Carter, alternate; Acting General Secretary 
and Secretary to the Council, Charles F. Loomis. 

The International Program Committee personnel: E. C. Carter, chair- 
man; Australia, Eleanor Hinder, Janet Mitchell, alternate; Canada, C. J, 
Burchell, A. Savard, alternate; China, Hsu Shu-hsi, C. L. Hsia, alternate; 
Great Britain, G. E. Hubbard, Peter Fleming, alternate; Japan, Yusuke 
Tsurumi, Kenzo Takayanagi, alternate; New Zealand, W. T. G. Airey, 
Vera Hay, alternate; Philippines, Francisco Benitez; United States, Ada L. 
Comstock, alternate. 

The International Finance Committee, during its China Conference 
meetings, has been composed as follows: E. C. Carter, chairman; Australia, 
H. W. Gepp; Canada, W. M. Birks; China, Hsu Sing-loh; Great Britain, 
Archibald Rose; Japan, Soichi Saito; New Zealand, H. C. Tennent; Philip- 
pines, J. M. Arellano; United States, Everett Case; Secretary to the 
Committee, Charles F. Loomis. 


CONFERENCE GREETINGS 


To the Members of the Fourth Biennial Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations: 


On behalf of the Chinese people and the National Government of the 
Chinese Republic, I take pleasure in extending to you our sincere greetings 
and a hearty welcome. 


We have looked forward to your coming and believe that through the 
deliberations at your Conference an important step will be taken toward the 
improvement of international relations among the Pacific countries. It is 
my personal opinion that world peace and international good will will forever 
remain empty words until men and women like yourselves are willing to give 
time and energy to study and to seek to understand the complex problems 
existing among nations. Indeed, world events today are so much shrouded 
with ignorance and ill will that there is little reasonable hope for peace of a 
permanent nature. In such an atmosphere of suspicion and misunderstanding, 
the Institute of Pacific Relations fills an urgent need. The knowledge of 
facts which it spreads and the intelligent sympathy which it promotes will 
surely build a foundation on which a more promising future rests. 

(signed) Chiang Kai-shek 
President of the National Government 
of the Republic of China 


I shall be glad if you will convey to the Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations my hearty good wishes for the success of their meeting. 
I followed the proceedings of the Honolulu and Kyoto Conferences with 
interest and pleasure. The Institute has done and is doing admirable work 
in the all important field of promoting international understanding and I 
confidently hope that they will long continue to carry through their great 
task with an equal measure of success. 
(signed) Ramsay MacDonald 

Prime Minister of Great Britain 
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I deem it a privilege, as well as a pleasure, to offer a few words of 
congratulation at the opening of the Fourth Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 

The world, today, is confronted with a series of highly important prob- 
lems, social, economic and political, upon the solution of which depends the 
future welfare and harmonious coexistence of the human race as a whole. 
All of these problems reveal in a marked degree their international character, 
and the close interdependence of all the nations. Without international 
coéperation none of them could be satisfactorily solved. 

It is especially gratifying to know that the Institute is devoting its efforts 
on a scientific and impartial study of the facts pertaining to several Pacific 
countries, as well as to their mutual relations. It is my firm conviction that 
the accurate knowledge of the Pacific countries obtained by such a method 
and in such a spirit will prove to be highly useful in bringing about real 
mutual understanding and good will among the peoples bordering on the 
Pacific. 

Taking this opportunity, I desire to express my sincere wishes that the 
deliberations of the present conference will contribute to the betterment of 
the existing relations among the different nations represented at the Institute. 

(signed) Baron Wakatsuki 
Premier of Japan 


On behalf of government and people of Canada I extend most cordial 
greetings to Fourth Biennial Conference of Institute of Pacific Relations 
meeting at most critical time. I trust your deliberations may result in 
promoting cause of peace and of mutual understanding among peoples of the 
Pacific. Canada’s interests in the Pacific are rapidly developing and her 
earnest desire is to maintain most cordial relations with all peoples. Canada 
firmly believes that international disputes should be settled by peaceable 
means and she has evidenced this faith by participation in and support of 
League of Nations, Permanent Court of International Justice, Kellogg- 
Briand Peace Pact and general act providing for peaceable settlement of all 
international disputes. We are therefore deeply interested in work of confer- 
ence and earnestly hope it may be successful in achieving its objects. 

(signed) Bennett 
Prime Minister of Canada 


It is a source of profound gratification to us that the Institute of Pacific 
Relations is able to open today its Fourth Biennial Conference in an atmos- 
phere of friendly and harmonious coéperation notwithstanding the fact that 
the political horizon in this part of the world is at present unfortunately 
threatened by a serious depression. We therefore offer you our most hearty 
congratulations and at the same time wish you all success. 

(signed) Viscount Shibusawa 
Baron Sakatani 


In conveying best wishes to the Fourth Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, I sincerely trust that your efforts for the preservation of 
peace and the welfare of the people will be crowned with success. 

(signed) Scullin 
Prime Minister of Australia 
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It gives me much pleasure to express my good wishes for the success of 
the Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations that is to be held this 
year. I sincerely trust that useful work will be accomplished and that the 
Conference will assist in still further strengthening the growing spirit of 
good will that animates the peoples of the Pacific. 

(signed) George W. Forbes 
Prime Minister of New Zealand 


In the conduct of International Relations government policies rest in last 
analysis on public opinion. That opinion is bound to reflect the degree to 
which the public is informed and the extent to which it seeks to understand. 
It is therefore highly desirable that private citizens study and seek to under- 
stand the problems with regard to which governments have to act. Among 
the instrumentalities for such effort, the Institute of Pacific Relations has 
attained a recognized position. It is free from official inspiration. Its 
members have no official representative capacity. Its deliberations are not 
directed by any government. 

Please convey to the assembled members of the Institute my best wishes. 
I trust that from their efforts in the present as in previous sessions the mem- 
bers will derive increasingly accurate knowledge of essential facts and factors 
in the life and intercourse of nations, and, studying and interpreting in the 
spirit of mutual respect and reciprocal good will, will be able to make new 
contributions to the cause of harmony in International Relations. 

(signed) Herbert Hoover 
President of the United States 
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